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From The Westminster Review. 
HEREDITARY INFLUENCE, ANIMAL AND 
HUMAN. 


1. Traité de ’Hérédité Naturelle dans les 
Etats de Santé et de Maladie du Systéme 
Nerveux. Par le Dr. Prosper Lucas. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1847-1850. 

2. On the Physiology of Breeding. 
Lectures delivered to the Newcastle 
Farmers’ Club. By Reginald Orton, 
M.R.C.S. Sunderland. 1855. 

3. De la Génération. Par M. CO. Girou de 
Buzareingues. Paris. 1828. 

Tue problem of hereditary transmission, 
physical and moral, although one of the 
most interesting of physiological problems, 
is also one of the most baffling. In spite of 
its obscurity, it fascinates the inquirer ; 
perhaps with all the greater force because 
of its obscurity, for, as Spinoza truly says, 
men cease to admire that which they fancy 
they understand: éum enim vulgus rem ali- 
quam se satis inielligere existimat quum 
ipsam non admiratur. The question of hered- 
itary influence has descended from antiquity 
encumbered with prejudices and deceptive 
facts, which seemed coercive and conclusive, 
but were in truth only one-sided; and en- 
cumbered still more with hypotheses formed 
in ignorance of Nature’s processes. It has 
reached us a problem still; every scientific 
mind not prepossessed*by an hypothesis, nor 
content to disregard a mass of facts, must 
pronounce the answers hitherto proposed 
deficient in the primary requisite of compre- 
hending all the phenomena. Nevertheless, 
answers abound. Every cattle-breeder, who 
rises to the height ofa theory, has his theory 
on this complex matter, and acts upon it in 
the breeding of cattle and poultry. Every 
village gossip, every Mrs. Gamp, has her facts 
and her opinions, which, in expansive mo- 
ments, she delivers with great confidence. 
Every physician has his theory, especially 
with reference to the transmission of disease. 
Even the man of letters is not without his 
generalization on the transmission of genius : 
‘all men of genius,’’ he tells you, ‘‘ have 
had remarkable mothers; ’’ in support of 
which generalization he counts off upon his 


fingers the illustrations which occur to him, 
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perfectly heedless of the mass of cases in 
which the mothers have not been rémark- 
able. 

The various theories imply variety of in- 
terest.in the question, and a practical need 
for the solution. A subject at once so inter- 
esting and important may well claim some 
attention from us here ; and we shall en- 
deavor to disengage it from all technical 
difficulties, so as to present it in a form in- 
telligible to the general teader, and to clear 
up many misconceptions, popular and scien- 
tific, which at present obstruct the question. 
The three works placed at the head of this 
paper, with many others less directly bearing 
on the subject, will supply us with abundant 
facts, and may be recommendéd to readers 
desirous of pursuing theinquiry. Dr. Lucas 
has in two bulky octavos gathered from far 
and wide a mass of material, good, bad, and 
indifferent, with laudable.diligence, but with 
a want of discrimination not so laudable. 
He is erudite, but he has les defauts de sa 
qualité. His erudition is utterly uncritical ; 
and yet it is obvious that the sole value of 
the cases collected depends on their authen- 
ticity. It is the common error of erudite 
men to imagine that quantity supplies the 
place of quality. They fancy themselves 
rich when their purses are filled with forged 
notes; and, solong as these notes are kept 
from presentation at the Bank, their delusion 
is untroubled. Dr. Lucas has far too many 
of these notes in his purse: the reader must 
take up his volumes with great caution. Mr. 
Orton makes no such erudite display; but — 
he has collected some curious facts, both 
from his own experience and from the ex- 
perience of other breeders. M. Girou is 
one of the authorities most frequently re- 
ferred to by writers on this topic. To vast 
practical experience in cattle-breeding he 
adds very considerable physiological knowl- 
edge and force of intellect. 

Heritage (V’hérédite), or the transmission 
of physical and mental qualities from parents 
to offspring, is one of those general facts of 
Nature which lie patent to universal obser- 
vation. Children resemble their parents. 
Were this law not constant, there could be 
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no constancy of Species: the horse might 
engender an elephant, the squirrel might be 
the progeny of a lioness, the tadpole of a 
tapir. The law, however, is constant. Dur- 
ing thousands of years the offspring has con- 
tinued to exhibit the structure, the instincts, 
and all the characteristics of the parents. 
Every day some one exclaims—as if the 


fact surprised him — ‘* That boy is the very 


image of his father! ’’ yet no one exclaims, 
‘* How like that pug dég is to its parent! ”’ 
Boys or pug dogs, all children resemble their 
parents. We do not allude to the fact out 
of any abstract predilection for truisms, but 
simply to marshal into due prominence an 
important truth, on which the whole discus- 
sion of heritage must rest. The truth is 
this: Constancy in the transmission of struc- 
ture and character from parent to offspring, 
is a law of Nature. 

That this truth is not a truism we shall 
show by at once contradicting, or at least 
qualifying it. The very same experience 
which guarantees the constancy, also teaches, 
and with almost equal emphasis, that this 
constancy is not absolute. Variations occur. 
Children sometimes do not resemble their 
parents ; which accounts for the exclamation 
of surprise when they do resemble them. 
Nay, the children are sometimes not only 
unlike their parents, they are, in important 
characteristics, unlike their Species. We 
then call them Deformities or Monsters, be- 
cause, while their Species is distinguished 
by having four legs, they themselves have 
six or none; while their Species possesses a 
complex brain, they are brainless, or have 
imperfect brains; while their Species is 
known by its cloven hoofs, they have solid 
hoofs, and so on.* Dissemblances as great 
are observable in moral characteristics. We 
see animals of ordinary aptitudes engender 
offspring sometimes remarkable for their fine 
qualities, and sometimes for their imbecility. 
The savage wolf brings forth occasionally a 
docile amiable cub ; the man of genius owns 
a blockhead for hisson. In the same family 
we observe striking differences in stature, 
wpect, and disposition. Brothers brought 
up together in the same nursery, and under 
the same tutor, will differas much from each 


*“ Flachsland rapporte que deux epoux bien constitutes 
mirent au monde trois enfans sans avant-bras ni jambes ; 
@autres dont parle Schmucker n’eurent que des enfans 
munis de douze orteils et douze doigts.”— Burdach T'raite 
de Physiologie, ii. 264. 





other as they differ from the first person they 
meet. From Cain and Abel down to the 
brothers Bonaparte, the striking opposition 
of characters in families has been a theme 
for rhetoric. Nor is this all. In cases 
where the consanguinity may be said to be so 
much nearer than that of ordinary brother- 
hood, namely, in twins, we see the same di- 
versity ; and this diversity is exhibited in 
those rare cases where the twins have only 
one body between them. The celebrated twins 
Rita and Christina * were so fused together, 
that they had only two legs between them : 
two legs and four arms and two heads; yet 
they were quite different in disposition. 
The same difference was manifested in the 
celebrated Presburg twins, and in the Afri- 
can twins recently exhibited in London. 

It is clear then that offspring do not always 
closely resemble parents ; and it is further 
clear, from the diversities in families, that 
they do not resemble them in equal degrees. 
Two brothers may be very unlike each other, 
and yet both like their parents; but the 
resemblance to the parents must, in this 
case, be variable. So that when we lay down 
the rule of constancy in transmission, we 
must put a rider on it, to the effect that this 
Constancy is not absolute, but is accompanied 
by a law of Variation. It is the intervention 
of this law which makes hereditary influence 
a problem ; without it, heritage would be as 
absolute as the union of acids with bases. 

Some philosophers have tried to explain 
the law of constancy in transmission, and its 
independence of the law of variations, by 
maintaining that it is the Species only, not 
the Individual, which is reproduced. Thus 
a sheep is always and everywhere a sheep, @ 
man a man, reproducing the specific type, 
but not necessarily reproducing any individ- 
ual peculiarities. All sheep resemble each 
other, and all men resemble each other, be- 
cause they all belong to specific types. 
What does the reader fay to this hypothesis? 
Burdach, who adopts it,t adduces his facts: 
for example, a dog from whom the spleen 
was extirpated reproduced dogs with perfect 
spleens ; an otter, deprived of its fore paws, 
produced six young with their legs quite 
perfect ; in a word, ‘l’idée de l’espéce se 
reproduit dans le ‘fruit et lui donne des 

* See Geoffroy St. Hilaire, “ Philosophic Anatomique,” 
vol. mJ and Serres, “Recherches d’Anatomie Transcen- 
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tial Physiologie,” un. 245. 
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organes qui manquaient au pére ou & la 
mére.”” The hypothesis has seemed con- 
vincing to the majority of thinkers, but it 
labors under one fatal objection — namely, 
Species cannot reproduce itself, for Species 
does not exist. It is an entity, an abstract 
idea, not a concrete fact. It is a fiction of 
the understanding, not an object existing in 
Nature. The ching Species no more exists 
than the thing Goodness or the thing White- 
ness. Nature only knows individuals. A 
collection of. individuals so closely resem- 
bling each other as all sheep resemble each 
other, are conveniently classed under one 
general term, named species ; but this gen- 
eral term has no objective existence; the 
abstract or typical sheep, apart from all con- 
crete individuals, has no existence out of our 
systems. Whenever an individual sheep is 


born, it is the offspring of two individual 
sheep, whose structures and dispositions it 
reproduces; it is not the offspring of an ab- 
stract idea ; it does not come into being at 
the bidding of a Type, which as a Species 
sits apart, regulating ovine phenomena, The 
facts of dissemblance between offspring and 


parents we shall explain by-and-by ; they do 
not plead in favor of Species, because Species 
is a figment of philosophy, not a fact. The 
sooner we disengage our Zoology from all 
such lingering remains of old Metaphysics 
the better. Nothing but dreary confusion 
and word-splitting can come of our admit- 
ting them. Think of the hot and unwise 
controversies respecting ‘‘ transmutation of 
species,’’ which would have been spared if a 
clear conception of the meaning of Species 
had been steadily held before the disputants, 
or if the laws which regulate heritage had 
been duly considered. In one sense, trans- 
mutation of Species is a contradiction in 
terms. To ask if one species can produce an- 
other, 7. e., a cat produce a monkey — is to 
ask if the offspring do not inherit the organ- 
ization of their parents. We know they do. 
We cannot conceive it otherwise. But the 
laws of heritage place the dispute in some- 
thing of a clearer light, for they teach us 
that ‘* Species ’’ is constant, because individ- 
uals reproduce individuals closely resembling 
them, which is the meaning of ‘+ Species ; ”’ 
and they also teach us, that individuals re- 
produce individuals varying in structure from 
themselves, which Varieties, becoming trans- 
mitted as part and parcel of the parental 
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influence, will, in time, become so great asto 
constitute a difference in Species. It is in 
vain that the upholders of ‘ fixity of 
Species ’’ assert, that all the varieties ob- 
served are differences of degree only. Dif- 
ferences of degree become differences of 
kind, when the gap is widened; ice and 
steam are only differences of degree, but 
they are equivalent to differences of kind. 
If, therefore, ‘‘ transmutation of Species ”’ 
is absurd, ‘‘ fixity of Species ”’ is not a whit 
less so. That which does not exist, can 
neither be transmuted or maintained in fix- 
ity. Only individuals exist; they resemble 
their parents, and they differ from their pa- 
rents. Out of these resemblances we create 
Species, out of these differences we create 
Varieties ; we do so as conveniences of classi- 
fication, and then believe in the reality of 
our own figments. 

“< Les especes,”’ said Buffon. boldly, * sont 
les seuls étres de la nature,’’ and thousands 
have firmly believed this absurdity. The 
very latest work published on this subject * 
reproduces the dictum, and elaborately en- 
deavors to demonstrate it. ‘‘ Les espéces 
sont les formes primitives de la nature. Les 
individus n’en sont que des représentations, 
des copies.’’ This was very well for Plato; 
but for a biologist of the nineteeth century 
to hold such language shows a want of philo- . 
sophic culture. A cursory survey of the 
facts should have shown the error of the con- 
ception, if nothingelse would. Facts plainly 
tell us that the individual and the in- 
dividual’s peculiarities, not those of the ab- 
stract Type, are transmitted. Plutarch 
speaks of a family in Thebes, every menber 
of which was born with the mark of a spear- 
head on his body ; and although Plutarch is 
not a good authority for such a fact, we may 
accept this because it belongs to a class of 
well authenticated cases. An Italian family 
had the same sort of mark, and hendée bore 
the name of Lansada. Haller cites the case 
of the Bentivoglie family, in whom a slight 
external tumor was transmitted from father 
to son, which always swelled when the 
atmosphere was moist. Again, the Roman 
families Nasones, and Buccones, indicate 
analogous peculiarities; to which may be 
added the well-known ‘ Austrian lip” and 
‘‘ Bourbon nose.’’ All the Barons de Vessins 


* “Cours de Physiologie i 8 par M Flourens, 
1856. A feeble and inaccurate 
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were said to have a peculiar mark between 
their shoulders; and by means of such a 
mark, La Tour Landry discovered the pos- 
thumous legitimate son of the Baron de 
Vessins in a London shoemaker’s apprentice. 
Such cases might be received with an incred- 
ulous smile if they did not belong to a series 
of indisputable facts noticed in the breeding 
of animals. Every breeder knows that the 
colors of the parents are inherited, that the 
spots are repeated, such as the patch over the 
bull-terrier’s eye, and the white legs of a 
horse or cow ; and Chambon * lays it down, 
asa principle derived from experience, that 
by choosing the parents you can produce any 
spots you please. Girou noticed that his 
Swiss cow, white, spotted with red, gave five 
calves, four of which repeated exactly the 
spots of their mother, the fifth, a cow-calf, 
resembling the bull. And do we not all 
know how successful our cattle breeders have 
been in directing the fat to those parts of 
the organism where gourmandise desires it ? 
Have not sheep become moving cylinders of 
fat and wool, merely because fat and wool 
were needed ? 

Still more striking are the facts of accidents 
becoming hereditary. A superb stallion, 
son of Le Glorieux, who came from the 
Pompadour stables, became blind from 
disease : all his children. became blind before 
they were three years old. Burdach cites 
the case of a woman who nearly died from 
hemorrhage after blood-letting ; her daugh- 
ter was 80 sensitive that a violent hmor- 
rhage would follow even a trifling scratch ; 
she, in turn, transmitted this peculiarity to 
her son. Horses marked during successive 
generations with red-hot iron in the same 
place, transmit the visible traces of such 
marks to their colts. A dog had her hinder 
parts paralysed for several days by a blow; 
six of her seven pups were deformed or ex- 
ceasively weak in their hinder parts, and 
were drowned as useless. t Treviranus { cites 
Blumenbach’s case of a man whose little 
finger was crushed and twisted, by an accident 
to his right hand : his sons inherited right- 
hands with the little finger distorted. These 
cases are the more surprising, because our 
daily experience also tells us that accidental 
defects are not transmitted ; for many years 


* « Traite de l’Education des Moutons,” 1. 116. 
t* Girou,” p. 127 
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it has been the custom to cut the ears and 
tails of terriers, and yet terrier pups do not 
inherit the pointed ears and short tails of 
their’ parents ; for centuries men have lost 
arms and legs, without affecting the limbs 
of our species. » Although, therefore, the de- 
formities and defects of the parent may be in- 
herited, in general they are not. For our 
present argument it is enough that they are 
80 sometimes. 

Idiosyncrasies assuredly belong to the in- 
dividual, not to the species ; otherwise they 
would not be idiosyncrasics. Parents with 
an unconquerable aversion to animal food, 
have transmitted that aversion ; and parents, 
with the horrible propensity for human flesh, 
have transmitted the propensity to children 
brought up away from them under all social 
restraints. Zimmermann cites the case of a 
whole family upon whom coffee acted like 
opium, while opium had no sensible effect 
whatever on them; and Dr. Lucas knows a 
family upon whom the slightest dose of calo- 
mel produces violent nervous tremblings. 
Every physician knows how both predis- 
portion to and absolute protection against. 
certain specific diseases are transmitted. In 
many families: the teeth and hair fall out 
before the ordinary time, no matter what 
hygiene be followed. Sir Henry Holland re- 
marks, ‘* The frequency of blindness as an 
hereditary affection is well known, whether 
occurring from cataract or other diseases of 
the parts concerned in vision. The most re- 
markable of the many examples known to 
me, is that of a family where four out of five 
children, otherwise healthy, became totally 
blind from amaurosis about the age of 
twelve; the vision having heen gradually 
impaired up to this time. What adds to 
the singularity of this case is the existence 
of some family monument long prior in date, 
where a female ancestor is represented with 
several children around her, the inscription 
recording that all the number were blind.’’* 
But not only are structural peculiarities 
transmitted, we see even queer tricks of man- 
ner descending to the children. The writer 
had a puppy, taken from its mother at six 
weeks old, who although never taught ‘‘ to 
beg”? (an accomplishment his mother had 
been taught), spontaneously took to begging 
for everything he wanted, when about seven 


* Medical Notes and Reflections,” p. 23. 
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or eight months old : he would beg for food, 
beg to be let out of the room, and one day 
was found opposite a rabbit hutch begging 
for the rabbits. Unless we are to suppose 
all these cases simple coincidences, we must 
admit individual heritage ; but the doctrine 
‘of probabilities will not permit us to suppose 
them coincident. Let us take the idiosyn- 
crasy of cannibalism, which may be safely 
said not to appear more than once in ten 
thousand human beings; if, therefore, we 
take one in ten thousand as the ratio, the 
chances against any man manifesting the 
propensity will be ten thousand to one, but 
the chances against his son also manifesting 
it will be — what, some more learned calcu- 
lator must declare. 

Not the Species, but the Individual, then, 
we are forced to admit, presides over herit- 
age; and this will help to explain many 
puzzling phenomena. Thus M. Danney 
made experiments during ten years with 
rabbits, a hundred couples being selected 
by him with a view to the creation of pe- 
culiarities. By always choosing the parents 
‘+ d’aprés des circonstances individuelles fixes 
et toujours les mémes dans certaines lig- 
nées,”’ he succeeded in obtaining a number of 
malformations according to his preconceived 
plan. And such experiments hdve been re- 
peated on dogs, pigeons, and poultry with 
like success. It is on this fact of individual 
heritage that longevity depends. There is 
no term of life for the ‘ species,” only a 
term for the individual; a fact which sets 
all the speculations of Cornaro, Hufeland, 
and Flourens at naught. There are limits 
which neither the ‘ species ’’ nor the indi- 
vidual can be said to pass; no man has 
been known to live two hundred years ; but 
the number of years which each individual 
will reach, without accident, is a term de- 
pending neither on the ‘‘ species,’’ nor on 
his own mode of life, but on the organiza- 
tion inherited from his parents. Temper- 
ance, sobriety, and chastity, however desira- 
ble, both in themselves and in their effects, 
will not insure long life; intemperance, 
hardship, and irregularity will not prevent 
a man living for a century and a half. The 
facts are there to prove both propositions. 
Longevity is an inheritance. Like talent, 
it may be cultivated; like talent, it may be 
perverted ; but it exists independent of all 
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cultivation, and no cultivation will create it. 
Some men have a talent for long life. 

M. Charles Lejoncourt published, in 1842, 
his Galerie des Centenaires, in which may 
be read a curious list of examples proving 
the hereditary nature of longevity. In one 
page we have a day laborer dying at the age 
of 108, his father lived to 104, his grandfa- 
ther to 108, and his daughter then living had 
reached 80. In another we have a saddler 
whose grandfather died at 112, his father at 
113, and he himself at 115; this man, aged 
113, was asked by Louis XIV. what he had 
done to so prolong life; his answer was— 
‘Sire, since I was fifty I have acted upon 
two principles; I have shut my heart and 
opened my wine cellar.”” M. Lejoncourt 
also mentions a woman then living aged 150, 
whose father died at 124, and whose uncle 
at 113. But the most surprising of the 
cases cited by Lucas is that of Jean Golem- 
biewski. a Pole, who in 1846 was still liy- 
ing, aged 102, having been eighty years as a 
common soldier, in thirty-five campaigns un- 
der Napoleon, and having even survived the 
terrible Russian campaign, in spite of five 
wounds, and a soldier’s recklessness of life. 
His father died aged 121, and his grandfa- 
ther, 130. Indeed, the practice of every an- 
nuity and insurance office suffices to convince 
us of ordinary experience having discovered 
that length of life is somehow dependent on 
hereditary influence. 

Although instincts, in the general accepta- 
tion of the term, may be said to belong to the 
species and to be transmitted with the specfic 
type, we have abundant evidence of the in- 
dividual transmission of what are called in- 
stinctive peculiarities, or acquired habits. 
Thus Girou relates the case of a sporting dog, 
taken young from its mother and father, who 
was singularly obstinate, and exhibited the 
greatest terror at every explosion of the gun, 
which always excites the ardor of the species. 
On the owner expressing his surprise to the 
gentleman from whom he reeeived the dog, 
he was told that’ nothing was more likely, 
for the dog’s father had the same peculiarity. 
How the vicious disposition of horses is 
transmitted all breeders know. Again, we 
know that the vice of drunkenness is very 
apt to be inherited ; and that the passion for 
gambling is little less so. ‘* A lady with 
whom I was very intimate,’ relates Da 
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Gama Machado, ‘‘ and who possessed great 
wealth, passed her nights in gaming; she 
died young, from pulmonary disease. Her 
eldest son was equally addicted to play, and 
he also died of consumption at the same age 
as his mother. His daughter inherited the 
same passion and the same disease.”’* Other 
and more crapulous vices are inherited, and 
are exhibited in cases where the early death 
of the parents, or the removal of the children 
in infancy, prevents the idea of any imitation 
or effect of education being the cause. That 
the ‘thieving propensity’’ is transmitted 
from father to son through generations, all 
acquainted with police-courts know. Gall + 
has cited some striking examples; and that 
murder, like talent, runs in families, is too 
notorious to need illustrations here. Dogs 
taught to ‘‘ point ’’ or ‘ set,’’ transmit the 
talent. The American dogs inherit the pe- 
culiar cunning necessary to hunt the peccari 
without danger. F. Cuvier has observed 
that young foxes, in those parts of the coun- 
try where traps are set, manifest much more 
prudence than even the old foxes in districts 
where they are less persecuted. Again, 
birds born in a country inhabited by man in- 
herit their alarm at his presence ; but travel- 
lers narrate that the same species encoun- 
tered on uninhabited islands manifest no 
alarm, and are knocked down as easily as a 
gentleman in Fleet-street ; they soon, how- 
ever, learn to dread man, and this dread they 
transmit. As these last illustrations may be 
relegated to the vague region of instincts, we 
will confine ourselves to more individual and 
accidental characteristics. Thus Girou re- 
lates how a man known to him had the habit 
of sleeping on his back, with his right leg 
crossed over the left; one of his daughters 
showed the same peculiarity from her birth, 
and constantly assumed it in her cradle, in 
spite of her swathings. Venette knew a 
woman who limped with the right leg; her 
daughter was born with the same defect in 
her right leg. Ambrose Paré noticed that 
several children who had a peculiar mode of 
shaking the head, inherited it from their 
parents. 

The inevitable conclusion from all these 
facts is, that parents transmit their in- 
dividual peculiarities of color, form, lon- 


* “ Theorie des Ressemblances,” p. 154, quoted by Lu- 


cas. 
t “ Fonctions du Cerveau,” 1. 207. 
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gevity, idiosyncrasy, &c., to their offspring, 
and that they do this not as reproducing the 
species, but as reproducing their own individ- 
ual orgaanizations. But now comes the . 
difficult part of our inquiry : — Which is the 
predominating influence, that of the male or 
that of the female? If both parents join to 
form the child, does one parent give one 
group of organs, and another parent another 
group ; or do both give all? 

*¢ Half is his, and half is thine: it will be worthy 

of the two !”’ 

sings the poet; and the physiologist asks, — 
Which half? 

Speaking of mules, Vicq-d’Azyr says, with 
proper caution, that ‘it seems as if the ex- 
terior and the extremities were modified by 
the father, and that the viscera emanate from 
the mother.’’ The reserve with which the 
great anatomist expresses himself has not 
been imitated by his successors ; indeed, men 
are generally averse from uncertainties — 
they like a decisive opinion, a distinct for- 
mula. Hence we have the very popular for- 
mula adopted by Mr. Orton in his * Lec- 
tures ’’— ‘‘ That the male gives the external 
configuration, or in other words, the locomo- 
tive organs ; while the female gives the inter- 
nal, or in other words, the vital organs ;”’ 
which is generally stated with more scientific 
precision thus — ‘* the male gives the animal 
system, the female the organic or vegetative.” 
Very great and authoritative names may be 
cited in support of this view ; and as all such 
formulas are the expressions of numerous 
facts, we must expect to find their advocates 
powerful in facts to support them. If there 
are facts which are equally explicit and di- 
ametrically opposed to those used asevidenee 
for the theory, it is clear that the theory ex- 
presses only part of the truth. Let us see 
how the case stands. 

Linnaeus says that the internal plant (i.e., 
the organs of fructification) in all hybrids is 
like the female ; the external (organs of vege- 
tation), on the contrary, resembles the male. 
This is, however, diametrically opposed by 
De Candolle, who announces it as a general 
law that the organs of vegetation are given 
by the female, those of fructification by the 
male.* When two doctors of such impor- 
tance differ on a point like this, we may sus- 
pect that both are right and both are wrong; 


* “ Physiologie Vegetale,” p. 716. 
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and here our suspicion is supported by the 
mass of facts adduced in the experiments of 
M. Sagaret,* which refute the hypothesis of 
Linnzus and the hypothesis of De Candolle. 
What we have just indicated with regard to 
plants, has been the course pursued with re- 
gard to animals: one class of observations 
has seemed to prove that the father bestows 
the ‘‘ animal system ;’’ another class of ob- 
servations has seemed to prove that the 
mother bestows it; and a third class has 
proved both theories inadequate. Quite re- 
cently General Daumas published the result 
of his long experience with Arab horses, ¢ 
arguing that according to the testimony of 
the Arabs the stallion was the most valuable 
: for purposes of breeding. Upon this, the In- 
specteur des Haras, who had traversed Asia 
for the express purpose of collecting evidence 
on the subject, published his diametrically 
opposite conclusion, declaring that it was the 
mare whose influence preponderated in the 
foal. General Daumas replied, and cited a 


letter addressed to him by Abd-el-Kader, who 
may certainly be said to understand Arab 
horses better than Europeans. The letter is 
worth reading for its own sake ; we can, 


however, only quote its testimony on the 
particular point now under discussion. 
‘‘The experience of centuries pas estab- 
lished,”’ he says, ‘* that the essential parts of 
the organization, such as the bones, the ten- 
dons, the nerves, and the veins, are always 
derived from the stallion. The mare may 
give the color and some resemblance to her 
structure, but the principal qualities are due 
to the stallion ”’ This is very weighty testi- 
mony, on which we will only for the present 
remark, that it merely asserts the preponder- 
ance of the male influence as respects the 
locomotive system; it does not assert that 
absolute independence of any female influ- 
ence, maintained in the formula of Prevost 
and Daumas, Lallemand and others, which 
we are now combating. Abd-el-Kader’s 
statement is tantamount to that made by Mr. 
Orton. 


‘TI do not mean it to be inferred that 
either parent gives either set of organs unin- 
fluenced by the other parent; but merely that 
the leading characteristics and qualities of 
both sets of qualities due to the male on 


* “ Pomologie Phystologique,” p. 555, sq. 
t *‘ Les Chevaux de Sahara ; ” see also an article in the 


* Revue des Deux Mondes,”” May, 1855, on Le Chevalde 
Guerre. 
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the one side, and to the female on the other, 
the parents opposite modifying them only.”’ 

This is a more acceptable theory than the 
other, but it is only an approximation to the 
truth. Mr. Orton’s first illustration is the 
hybrid of the horse and ass. 

‘‘It is known that the produce of the 
male ass and the mare is a mule; but I do 
not think it is equally well known that the 
produce of the stallion and the female ass is 
what has been denominated a hinny — yet 
such is the case. } The mule, the 
produce of the ass and mare, is essentially a 
modified ass —the ears are those of an ass, 
somewhat shortened—the mane is that o! 
an ass — the tail is that of an ass — the skin 
and color are those of an ass, somewhat 
modified — the legs are slender, the hoofs 
high, narrow, and contracted, like those of 
an ass. The body and barrel are round and 
full, in which it differs from the ass and 
resembles the mare.”’ 


This description is accurate, but —we 
put it interrogatively— is it always the 
description of a mule, and never that also 
of a hinny? This latter, the produce of 
the stallion and the female ass, ‘‘ is essen- 
tially a modified horse — the ears like those 
of a horse, somewhat lengthened — the 
mane flowing — the tail bushy like that of a 
horse — the skin is fine like that of a horse 
— the legs are stronger, and the hoofs broad 
and expanded like those of a horse. The 
body and barrel are flat and narrow, in 
which it differs from the horse and resem- 
bles its mother the ass.’? From these facts, 
Mr. Orton deduces the conclusion, that the 
offspring of a cross is not simply a mixture 
of the two parents, nor is it an animal that 
has accidentally a similitude to one or other 
of its parents, inasmuch as we can produce 
at will either the hinny or the mule. The 
reader will presently see why such a conelu- 
sion cannot be accepted; and we may at 
once anticipate what will hereafter be more 
fully explained, by saying that the differ- 
ences Mr. Orton signalizes are easily inter- 
preted by another.theory. In point of fact, 
both mule and hinny are modified asses ; in , 
each the structure and disposition of the ass 
predominates ; and it does so in virtue of 
that greater ‘‘ potency of race’? which 
belongs to the ass —a potency which is less 
effective on the hinny, because the superior 
vigor of the stallion modifies it, according to 
ascertained laws. 
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‘I would call your consideration,’’ Mr. 
Orton continues, ‘‘ to a very curious circum- 
stance pertaining to the voice of the mule 
and the hinny ; to which my attention was 
called by Mr. Lort. The mule drays, the 
hinny neighs. The why and wherefore of 
this is a — mystery, until we come to 
apply the knowledge afforded us by the law I 
have given. The male gives the locomotive 
organs, and the muscles are among these; 
the muscles are the organs which modulate 
the voice of the animal; the mule has the 
muscular structure of its sire the ass, and 
brays; the hinny has the muscular structure 
of its sire the horse, and neighs.”’ 

This seems decisive, until we extend our 
observations, and then we find the law alto- 
gether at fault. Thus the produce of a bull 
and a mare neither lowed nor neighed, but 
uttered a shrill cry like that of the goat. 
The produce of a dog and a she-wolf some- 
times bark and sometimes howl according to 
Buffon ; and the produce of a bitch-fox and 
a dog, according to Burdach, barked like a 
dog, though somewhat hoarsely, and howled 
like a wolf when it was hurt. A similar 
remark has been made by all who have 
attended to cross-breeding in birds; the 
hybrid of the goldfinch and the canary has 
the song of the goldfinch mingled with 
occasional notes of the canary, which seem 
perpetually about to gain the predominance. 
Finally, we know how, in the human family, 
@ magnificent voice is inherited from a 
mother as often as from a father. 

These illustrations, apart from their inter- 
est, teach us to be cautious in generalizing 
from a few facts, however striking, in ques- 
tions so complex as all biological questions 
are. Let us, however, continue to call on 
Mr. Orton for facts. He quotes a letter from 
Dr. George Wilson (whose opinion on any 
subject will be worth hearing) to Dr. Har- 
vey, respecting the produce of the Manx cat 
and the common cat. The Manx cat has no 
tail, and is particularly long in the hinder 
legs. ‘* You will see,” says Dr. Wilson, 
‘¢ from the facts communicated, that where 
the Manx cat was the mother, the kittens 
had tails of a sort; where the Manx cat was 
the father, three-fourths of the kittens had 
no tails.” Mr. Orton also quotes a commu- 
nication made to him by Mr. Garnett, of 
Clitheroe : 

** From these 1 select those pertaining to 
the Muscovy duck and some hybrids pro- 
duced between it and the common duck. 





You are aware that the Muscovy drake ex- 

ceeds in a striking degree the duck in size ; 
the drake weighing from 8 to 94 lbs., while 
the duck weighs only from 3 to 4 Ibs. 
Hybrids produced from the Muscovy drake 
and common duck followed this peculiarit 

of the male parent as to the relative size o 

the male and female hybrids; the male’ 
weighing from 5 to 6 lbs., the females not 
half as much. On the other hand, the dif- 
ference in the size of the sexes, when the 
hybrids were the produce of the common 
drake and the Muscovy duck, was not ap- 
parent.” 


A valuable observation, certainly. Mr. 
Orton adds the following of hisown. He 
placed a Cochin cock with his common 
hens : 


‘* Reasoning that if the vital organs were 
due to the female, then the cross between 
these birds (being externally Cochins and in- 
ternally common hens) should lay white 
eggs, the secretion of the egg being a vital 
function. You know that the Cochin lays a 
chocolate-colored egg. The half-breed did 
what theory said they should do — laid 
white eggs ; and not only white eggs, but 
eggs also which, on the evidence of myself 
| family, were very inferior in taste, hav- 
ing lost the mellow, buttery taste of the 
Cochin egg.’”” 

But he has recorded another curious fact 
respectingsthis same experiment, which might 
have made him aware of the problematical 
nature of his theory, had not his sagacity 
been hoodwinked by the theory : 


‘¢ These same half-bred birds afforded an- 
other and a very unlooked-for illustration of 
the position we havetaken. They wereall, 
when first hatched, like the Cochin cock, 
profusely feathered on the legs and feet, 80 
much 80, that they had to be marked to dis- 
tinguish them from the pure bred birds. 
We see here that, according to the law, the 
male parent implanted his characteristics ; 
but what was curious, in a few weeks, in 
some of the half-breeds all, and in many most 
of the leg feathers were shed. Two out of 
some twenty birds only retained them in any 
very conspicuous degree. Now, why was 
this? The cock had implanted his external 
characteristics, the hen had given her vital 
organs. The feathers of the male were 
there ; but the vital organs necessary to their 
growth were not there; and consequently, 
after a time, for want of nutriment, these 
feathers were shed.”’ 


We will not here enter on the question of 
the growth of feathers (a very complex mat- 
ter), but, accepting his own premises, ask 
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him, if the external characteristics are thus 
dependent on the vital organs for their growth 
and development, and these vital organs are 
given by the female, how does the child ever 
exhibit the characteristics of the male, after 
infancy? Of what use is it for the male to 
implant his characteristics, when the female 
influence is thus certain to annihilate them? 

Mr. Orton further cites the practice of 
Bakewell with respect to his celebrated 
Dishley sheep. His rams might be bought 
or hired, for a good price; but his best ewes 
were sacred. ‘These he would neither sell 
nor let. 

As a counter-statement, let it be noted 
that, according to Girou, the farmers are 
more particular about the bull than about 
the cow when they want a good milking 
cow, for it is observed that the property of 
abundant secretion of milk is more certain 
to be transmitted from a bull than from a 
cow. We question the fact of the bull hay- 
ing greater influence than the cow, believing 
that in each case the property is transmitted 
according to direct heritage; but that the 
bull should be known to’have any importance 
in this respect, is an evidence that the 
** vital organs ”’ are not solely given by the 
female. 

The result of Mr. Orton’s researches proves 
that the male does transmit his qualities to 
his descendants; as a matter of fact this 
must be always distinctly remembered ; but 
neither his researches nor those of his prede- 
cessors suffice to prove this transmission to be 
absolute, in the sense required by those who 
maintain that the male gives the animal and 
the female the vegetative organs; as well as 
by those who maintain that the male influ- 
ence necessarily and invariably predominates 
in the animal, the female in the vegetative 
organs. Still it is important to know that 
by the pollen of flowers we can modify the 
tints, and produce any varieties of tulip, 
violet, or dahlia ; important to know that 
we can also modify the plumage of birds, 
and the color of animals: it is important to 
know that the male qualities are transmissi- 
ble. But for scientific rigor this is not 
enough. Before we can establish a law of 
this kind, we must be sure that the fact is 
constant and admits of no exceptions, or 
only of such apparent exceptions as may be 
classed under unexplained perturbations. 
Now daily observations, no less than recorded 
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cases, assure us that the law is very far from 
being constant, that the female as unmis- 
takably transmits her qualities as the male 
transmits his, and that any theorist who 
should reverse the current theory and declare 
the mother bestowed the animal system, 
leaving the vegetative to the father, would 
be able to make a formidable array of facts. 
Let us glance awhile at the evidence. 

It is said the male gives the color, but the 
female does so likewise. A black cat and a 
white cat will have kittens which may be all 
black, all white, or black spotted with 
white, and white spotted with black. Every 
street will furnish examples. Isidore Geoff- 
roy St. Hilaire speaks of a case under his ob- 
servation, of a black buck and a white doe; 
the first produce was a black and white — 
fawn ; the second a fawn entirely black, ex- 
cept a white spot above the hoof.* Bur- 
dach mentions the case of a ravenand a gray 
crow, who had a brood of five: two black 
like the father ; two gray like the mother; 
and one mixed. The same result is observed 
with respect to all other qualities. But per- 
haps the most decisive example we could 
quote of the twofold influence of parents is 
in the singular instance recorded by Buffon. 
The Marquis Spontin Beaufort had a she- 
wolf living in his stables with a setter dog, 
by whom she had two cubs, a male and a fe- 
male. The male resembled externally his 
father, the dog, except that his ears were 
pointed and his tail like that of the wolf; 
the female, on the contrary, resembled her 
mother, th® wolf, in all external character- 
teristics except the tail, which was the same 
as her father’s. Here in one case, the fa- 
ther gave the external characteristics, in the 
other the mother, while the tail was in each 
case, as it were, transposed. But the mar- 
vel of this case does not stop here: the cubs 
manifested a striking difference in disposi- 
tion, in each case resembling in character, the 
parent it did not resemble in appearance and 
in sex; thus the male cub, which had all 
the appearance of a dog, was fierce and un- 
tamable as the wolf; the female cub, which 
had all the appearance of a wolf, was famil- 
iar, gentle, and caressing even to importu- 
nity. Lucas records an analogous case. 
These hybrids are very instructive, because 
the wide differences in the aspect and nature 


* “ Dict. Classique d’Histoire Naturelle,” x 121, 
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of the parents enable us to separate, as it 
were, the influence of each. The wolf and 
the dog often breed together; and the fol- 
lowing observations, interesting in them- 
selves, will suffice to show the reader how 
much caution is necessary before drawing 
absolute conclusions from single illustrations. 
Valmont Bomare observed in the various 
hybrids of wolf and dog which came under 
his notice at Chantilly, a striking prepon- 
derance of the wolf over the dog; Marsch, 
on the contrary, observed in his experience a 
preponderance of the dog over the wolf; 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Pallas found the 
wolf to predominate ; whereas, Marolle 
found the cubs remarkable for their gentle- 
ness and dog-like instincts, only recalling 
the wolf in their voracity and fondness for 
flesh. Girou found the preponderance to 
vary ; sometimes the father, sometimes the 
mother, re-appeared in the offspring. If 
there were no other evidence, this would 
suffice to disprove the hypothesis of either 
parent contributing one group of organs, 
to the absolute exclusion of the other pa- 
rent. 

The same fact of twofold influence is 
shown in the transmission of deformities, 
such as extra toes, extra fingers, &c. : some- 
times the male and sometimes the female is 
shown to preponderate, by the offspring in- 
heriting the deformity of the male or the fe- 
male. It is well said by Girou,* that “ if 
the organization of the male was the only 
one which passed to the child, the child 
would resemble the father, as tM fruit of a 
graft resembles the tree from which the 
graft was taken, and not at all the tree on 
which it was grafted.’ And what is here 
said of the whole organization, applies with 
equal force to any one system, such as the 
nervous or the nutritive. 

Moreover, if the hypothesis we are com- 
batting be admitted — if the father bestows 
the nervous system — how are we to explain 
the notorious inferiority of the children of 
great men? ‘There is considerable exaggera- 
tion afloat on this matter, and*able men have 
been called nullities, because they have not 
manifested the great talents of their fathers ; 
but allowing for all over-statement, the pal- 
pable fact of the inferiority of the sons to 
their fathers is beyond dispute, and has 





* “De la Generation,” p. 113. 
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helped to foster the idea of all great men 
owing their genius to their mothers, an idea 
which will not bear confrontation with the 
facts. Many men of genius have had re- 
markable mothers; and that one such in- 
stance could be cited is sufficient to prove the 
error both of the hypothesis which refers the 
nervous system to paternal influence, and of 
the hypothesis which only refers the prepon- 
derance to the paternal influence. If the 
male preponderates, how is it that Pericles, 
who ** carried the weapons of Zeus upon his 
tongue,” produced nothing better than a 
Paralus and a Xanthippus? How came the 
infamous Lysimachus from the austere Aris- 
tides? How was the weighty intellect of 
Thucidides left to be represented by an 
idiotic Milesias, and a stupid Stephanus? 
Where was the great soul of Oliver Crom- 
well in his son Richard? Who were the in- 
heritors of Henry IV. and Peter the Great? 
What were Shakspeare’s children, and Mil- 
ton’s daughters? Unless the mother pre- 
ponderated in these and similar instances, 
we are without an explanation ; for it being 
proved as a law of heritage, that the indi- 
vidual does transmit his qualities to his off- 
spring, it is only on the supposition of both 
individuals transmitting their organizations, 
and the one modifying the other, that such 
anomalies are conceivable. When the pa- 
ternal influence is not counteracted, we see 
it transmitted. Hence the common remark: 
‘‘ talent runs in families.’’ The proverbial 
phrases, ‘‘ l’esprit des Mortemarts,”’ and the 
‘‘ wit of the Sheridans,”’ imply this trans- 
mission from father to son. Bernardo Tasso 
was a considerable poet, and his son Tor- 
quato inherited his faculties heightened by 
the influence of the mother. The two Her- 
schels, the two Colmans, the Kemble family, 
and the Coleridges, will at once occur to 
the reader; but the most striking exam- 
ple known to us is that of the family 
which boasted Jean Sebastian Bach as the 
culminating illustration of a musical genius, 
which, more or less, was distributed over 
three hundred Bachs,— the children, of 
course, of various mothers. 

Here a sceptical reader may be tempted to 
ask, how a man of genius is ever produced, 
if the child is always the repetition of his 
parents? How can two parents of ordinary 
capacity produce a child of extraordinary 
power ‘The answer must be postponed 
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until we come to treat of secondary influ- 
ences. For the present, we content ourselves 
with insisting on the conclusion to which 
the foregoing survey of facts has led, 
namely, that both parents are always repre- 
sented in the offspring ; and although the 
male influence is sometimes seen to prepon- 
derate in one direction, and the female influ- 
ence in another, yet this direction is by no 
means constant, is often reversed, and 
admits of no absolute reduction to a known 
formula. We cannot say absolutely, ‘‘ the 
male gives such organs ;’’ we cannot even 
say, ‘* the male always preponderates in such 
or such a direction.’ Both give all organs, 
sometimes one preponderates, sometimes the 
other. In one family we see children 
resembling the father, children resembling 
the mother, and children resembling both. 
This is the conclusion inevitable on a wide 
survey of the facts. It is equally inevitable 
& priori, if we take our stand upon the evi- 
dence of embryology ; and as some readers 
prefer logical deductions to any massive 
accumulation of facts, we will ask them to 
consider the question from this point of 
view. Reproduction, in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, is known to naturalists 
under three forms. In the first, a single cell 
spontaneously divides itself* into two cells. 
Here it is quite clear that the child repro- 
duces the totality of the parent. In the 
second form, the process called ‘* budding ”’ 
takes place: the child here grows out of the 
substance of the parent, until its develop- 
ment is completed, and then it separates 
itself from the parent to live a free life. 
Here also the parent is reproduced in its 
totality. In the third form, a higher com- 
plexity of organization has led to a more 
complex and more special mode of repro- 
duction; the parent gives off from its 
own substance, by what may be also con- 
sidered a ‘‘ budding process,” a mass of 
cells, which as pollen and ovule, as sperm- 
cells and germ-cells, unite to develope into 
plants or animals. Here, again, there ought 
to be no doubt that the parents are repro- 
duced ; their offspring truly may be called 
“their own flesh and blood.”” Nor would 
the doubt have ever arisen, had not the 
great complexity of the organisms admitted 
the intervention of the Law of Variations, 
to which all dissemblances are due. But 
however such interventions may baffle our 
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inquiries, the mind recognizes at once the 
truth of the proposition that sperm-cell and 
germ-cell are as much to be regarded in the 
light of reproductions of the parents, as the 
cells produced by spontancous division are to 
be regarded in the light of repetitions of the 
parent-cell. 

And here we may glance at an ingeniovs 
hypothesis which would explain the fact of 
all our organs being double, by the con- 
course of both parents; so that the father 
will give one half, the mother the other 
half, the father the right, the mother the 
left side;* ‘* Cette idée ferait présumer 
notre corps est double, et que nous sommes 
composés de deux corps finis artistement 
adossés l’un & l’autre.’’ This fact that all 
our organs are double—some primitively, 
others permanently — was, first demonstrated 
by Serres, who in his very remarkable work 
on transcendental anatomy,t has given a 
rapid outline of this Lex Serriana, as 
Meckel calls it. In consequence of this 


primitive duality of all organs (the single 
organs being those in the median line, and 
formed by the fusion of two originally dis- 


tinct organs), ‘“‘l’embryon résulte de la 
réunion de deux moitiés d’embryon ; 1’ani- 
mal unique, si l’on peut s’exprimer ainsi, 
est le produit de ‘deux moiti¢s d’animaux.”’ 
Serres would not, however, give any counte- 
nance, we imagine, to the hypothesis of each 
half being furnished by each parent; for 
the hypothesis is contradicted by the facts of 
the perfect resemblance as well as perfect 
symmetry of each side, whereas if-one pa- 
rent only gave one side, we should see realized 
in life the fantastic combinations sometimes 
seen at masquerades, presenting us with a 
figure, half of which wears the dress of a 
man, and half of a woman; or half of an 
Italian bandit, and the other half of a good 
peaceful shopkeeper. ~ 

It is now time that we should direct our 
attention to some of the perturbing causes, 
which mask the laws of transmission from 
our perfect apprehension. While proclaim- 
ing a8 absolute the law of individual trans- 
mission, while proclaming that the parents 
are always reproduced in the offspring, we 

* Brouzet: “ Essais sur Education Medicinale des En- 
fans.” Paris, 1754. (Quoted by Lucas.) 
a ‘ Precis d’Anatomie Transcendante.” Paris, 1842, p. 

. Dr. Lucasis in error when he attributes to Flourens 
the conception and demonstration of this important point. 


It is true Flourens himself claims it in his last work, 
“ Cours de Physiologie Comparee.” 1856. 
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are met by the obvious fact of the offspring 
often exhibiting so marked a departure from |e 
their parents, being so different in form and 
disposition, that the law seems at fault. For 
instance, Gall speaks of a brood of wolf-cubs 
taken from their mother and brought up 
together ; one was as gentle as a dog, the 
others retained the savageness of their 
species. We may also point to the fact of a 
man of genius suddenly starting up in an 
ordinary family ; or to a thousand illustra- 
tive examples in which the law of individual 
transmission seems at fault. To explain 
these would be to have mastered the whole 
mystery of heritage; all that we can do is 
to mention some of the known perturbing 
influences. 

Sir Everard Home mentions a striking 
case, which has, become celebrated, of a 
thorough-bred English mare, who, in the 
year 1816, had a mule by a quagga—the 
mule bearing the unmistakeable quagga 
marks. In the years 1817, 1818, and 1823, 
this mare again foaled, and although she 
had not seen the quagga since 1816, her 
three foals were all marked with the curious 


quagga marks. Nor is this by any means 


an isolated case. Meckel observed similar 
results in the crossing of a wild boar with a 
domestic sow ; in the first litter several had 
the brown bristles of the father; and in 
each of the sow’s subsequent litters by 
domestic boars, some of the young ones 
were easily distinguished by their resem- 
blance to the wild boar. Mr. Orton verified 
this fact in the cases of dogs, pigs and 
poultry. Of the latter he says: ‘ The so- 
called silk fowl have certain marked pecu- 
liarities—a silky, or downy plumage, 
black skin and face, black bill and mouth, 
black legs, and dark or even black bones ; 
they have, moreover, a fully-developed tuft 
on the head, five toes, and are feathered on 
the legs and feet.’’ Peculiarities such as 
these were invaluable for the experiment. 
He found the produce of a silk cock with a 
common white hen to be ‘ twelve or fifteen 
chickens, the whole of which had the black 
skin, black mouth, and five toes of the silk 
cock— his external development. As to 
their plumage, I could only judge in the 
case of four, the rest having died in the 
downy state. Of these four, they have all 
the black skin and five toes of the silk cock, 
but, strange enough, while three of them 
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have downy plumage, the other has feath- 
ers. ” 

Besides this very remarkable perturbing 
influence, we must also consider the phenom- 
enon of atavism, or ancestral influence, in 
which the child manifests striking resem- 
blance to the grandfather or grandmother, 
and not to the father or mother. The fact 
is familiar enough to dispense with our 
citing examples. How is it to be explained? 
It is to be explained on the supposition that 
the qualities were transmitted from the 
grandfather to the father, in whom they 
were masked by the presence of some antag- 
onistic or controlling influence, and thence 
transmitted to the son, in whom, the antag- 
onistic influence being withdrawn, they 
manifested themselves. As Longet remarks, 
“S’il n’y a pas héritage des caractéres 
paternels il ya donc au moins aptitude & en 
heriter, disposition & les reproduire, et tou- 
jours cette transmission de cette aptitude a 
de nouveau descendants, chez lesquels ces 
mémes caractéres se manifesteront tét ou 
tard.””* Mr. Smith, let us say, has a re- 
markable aptitude for music; but the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Smith is such that their 
children, inheriting her imperfect ear, mani- 
fest no musical talent whatever. These 
children, however, have inherited the dis 
position of their fathér in spite of its non- 
manifestation ; and if,;when they transmit 
what in them is latent, the influence of their 
wives is favorable, the grandchildren may 
turn out to be musically gifted. In the 
same way Consumption or Insanity seems to 
lie dormant for a generation, and in the next 
flashes out with the same fury as of old. 


a| Atavism is thus a phenomenon always to be 


borne in mind as one of the many complica- 
tions of the complex problem. Very re- 
markable is the atavism exhibited by some 
of the lower animals, who bring forth young 
so utterly unlike themselves as to have been 
long mistaken for different species ; while 
these young in their turn bring forth animals 
exactly like their ancestors. Here the 
children of one generation always resemble 
their grandfathers and grandmothers, and 
never their fathers and mothers. 

A third cause of complication is one which 
we propose to call“ the potency of race or 


* “Traite de Physiologie,” i. 
t See Steensturp on “The yea of Generations ;” 
and Owen on “ Parthenogenesis.” 
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individual.’’ Both father and mother trans- 
mit their organizations, but they do so in 
unequal degrees ; the more potent predomi- 
nates ; just as, if you mix brandy with equal 
amounts of water, soda water, and ginger 
beer, the taste of the brandy will predomi- 
nate more in the water than in the soda 
water, more in the soda water than in the 
ginger beer. 

According to Rush (quoted by Lucas), the 
Danes, intermarrying with women of the 
East, always produce children resembling the 
European type ; but the converse does not 
hold good when Danish women intermarry 
with the men of the East. Klaproth ob- 
serves the same in the mingling of the Cau- 
casian and Mongolian races. Girou, after 
five-and-twenty years’ experience in the 
breeding of sheep, found this ‘ potency ’’ 
destroy his calculations. He fancied that, 
by means of his Roussilon sheep and the 
Merino rams, he could sooner arrive at the 
fineness of wool which distinguishes the 
Merino, than if he coupled the Aveyron 
sheep with the Merino rams; but he found 
that the Roussilon type resisted the Merino 
so energetically that, after a quarter of a 
century of successive crossings, it still re-ap- 
peared, whereas the Aveyron sheep had long 
ceased to be distinguishable from the Merinos. 
The same potency of particular species is 
noticeable in plants. Koelreuter is quoted 
by Burdach as having fecundated the Nico- 
tiana paniculata with the pollen of N. rus- 
tica; and the hybrids thus produced were 
fecundated with the pollen of N. paniculata, 
but the plants resembled the N. rustica. On 
reversing this experiment, he still found the 
female N. rustica to have the preponder- 
ance; so that, cross the species how he 
would, the N. rustica showed most potency. 

But although we thus see that Race has a 
marked preponderance, we must also remem- 
ber that it is subject to the individual varia- 
tions of vigor, health, age, &c. Girou sums 
up his observations with this general remark : 
the offspring of an old male and a young 
female resembles the father less than the 
mother in proportion as the mother is more 
vigorous and the father more decrepit; the 
reverse is true of the offspring of an old 
female and a young male. In fact, if we con- 
sider that the offspring reproduces the or- 
ganization of its parents, and, consequently, 





the organization of that particular period, 
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we see at once that age, health, and general 
potency of organization, must be taken into 
the account of complicating causes. This 
also will help to explain — but not wholly 
explain — the great differences observable in 
the same family: differences of sex, of 
strength, and appearance. At present, how- 
ever, science can only take note of it asa 
‘¢ perturbing influence.”’ 

Our survey of this great subject, brief 
though it has been, has enabled us to note 
four general facts, which sum up the pres- 
ent state of knowledge, and which must be 
steadily borne in mind in all inquiries into 
Hereditary Influence : 

lst. Heritage is constant: it is a law of 
orgénized beings that the organization of 
parents should be transmitted to their off 
spring. 

2nd. The offspring directly represents both 
parents, and indirectly it represents its an- 
cestors. 

8rd. The offspring never represents its pa- 
rents with absolute equality, although it 
represents them in every organ. Sometimes 
one parent predominates in one system, some- 
times in another, sometimes in all. 

4th. The causes of this predominance are 
various, some being connected with ‘* po- 
tency’’ of race, or individual superiority 
in age, vigor, &c.; others being, in the 
present state of knowledge, not recogniza- 
ble. 

Leaving these facts without any hypo- 
thetical explanation for the present, let us 
pass on to a consideration of the meaning of 
the Law of Variation, which we have seen 
to be so perturbing an influence. Like pro- 
duces like ; that is the Law of Constancy. 
But we see it producing unlike, and the va- 
riation must have its cause. Development, 
whether taking place in a simple tissue or 
in the whole organism, must proximately 
arise from some alteration in the series of 
organic combinations. A cellular tissue 
would never develope into a nerve tissue, 
unless some new element were introduced 
into its composition. A whole dynasty of 
blockheads would never produce a man of 
genius by intermarriage with blockheads; 
the intermarriage must introduce “ new 
blood.”” There is no chance in Nature. If 
two parents produce a child which is unlike 
them both, this child is not an accident : the 
unlikeness consists in the new combination 
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of old elements. The cipher which stood be- 
fore the numeral, thus, 01, has been trans- 
posed, and we have 10 as the result. Nature 
transposes in this way. Out of several ele- 
ments of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in 
the same proportions, she will arrange sub- 
stances so various as starch, gum, and sugar. 
We need not be surprised, then, if, with ele- 
ments so complex as those of an organism, a 
great variety of combination is produced ; 
and, far from marvelling because children 
sometimes are unlike their parents, the 
marvel truly is that they are ever like 
them. 

The old theories could make nothing of 
these variations; they quietly ignored them. 
The once dominant, and still famous, theory 
of the ‘‘ pre-existence of germs,” which 
lingers in the popular expression of the 
‘¢ oak being contained in the acorn,”’ main- 
tained that the embryo is the animal in 
miniature. The early microscopists obsery- 
ing the gradual appearance of the organs, 
jumped to the conclusion that the organs 
pre-existed in the ovum, and were gradually 
unfolded to view as they became larger. In- 
deed, when we see an egg by no means in- 
creased, either in size or weight, suddenly 
open, and a full-formed chick emerge, the 
idea that the chick was pre-existent in that 
liquid mass which once constituted the egg, 
seems plausible enough. Swammerdam and 
Malebranche pushed this notion to its logi- 
cal conclusion, and declared that not only 
was the embryo a miniature of the adult, 
but the first created embryo of each species 
necessarily contained within itself all the 
germs of the future race ; so that each gene- 
ration included all subsequent generations. 
This is the famous théorie de l’emboitement, 
which was advocated even by Cuvier. That 
Bonnet, Haller, and lesser men should have 
been seduced by such a theory, is not re- 
markable when we consider the state of 
knowledge in their days; but after O. F. 
Wolff, Blumenbach, and Von Baer, had ut- 
terly refuted it, and replaced it by the 
sounder theory of epigenesis, to find Cuvier 
still giving it the sanction of his great name, 
isa point to be remembered in the history of 
opinion: At the present day, we believe no 
one of any authority maintains the theory 
of pre-existence. The microscope plainly 
shows us that, at first, the embryo is not like 





the adult animal in any respect ; the resem- 
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blance grows as development goes on; the 
presence of one organ determines the pres- 
ence of another; and, in the earlier stages, 
we cannot tell whether the embryo is that 
of a fish, a reptile, a bird, or a mammal, 
much less what kind of fish, reptile, bird, 
or mammal. It is the immortal honor of 
C. F. Wolff to have demonstrated the great 
law of epigenesis,* by which the parts of 
an animal are made one after another, and 
out of the other; so that each organ may 
be considered as a secreting organ with re- 
spect to the others. Treviranus subsequently 
adopted this idea of each organ having, as 
it were, a secretory function with respect to 
the others; and Mr. Paget has luminously 
expanded it in his masterly ‘“ Lectures on 
Surgical Pathology.”’ 

When it was believed that animals pre. 
existed in the germs of the original parents, 
the difficulty of accounting for variations, 
such as deformities and malformations, was 
either ignored, referred to ‘‘ Satanic agency,” 
or eluded by the convenient supposition that 
deformed germs also pre-existed. Still there 
were troublesome facts not to be so got rid 
of. There were hybrids, for example. No 
one could say that there were pre-existent 
germs which were half horse and half don- 
key, or half wolf and half dog, or quarter 
wolf and three-quarters dog. 

We will not, however, linger over such 
hypotheses, anxious as we are to glance at 
matters of more practical interest ; among 
them, the very important question of heredi- 
tary insanity. Every one is familiar with 
the fact of the transmission of this terrible 
malady, but not every one is aware of the 
extraordinary resemblance sometimes mani- 
fested in the nature of the attacks, and their 
periodical recurrence. Moreau relates the 
case of a man who, greatly agitated by the 
events of the French Revolution, shut himself 
up in one room, from which he never stirred 
during ten years ; his daughter, on reaching 
the age at which he was attacked, fell into 
the same state, and could not be made to quit 
her apartment. Esquirol tells of a lady who 
in her twenty-fifth year went out of her mfid 
after her accouchement ; her daughter was 
afflicted in the same way, at the same age, 
and under the same circumstances. We can- 

* “ Theoria Generationis,” 1759 ; and in a more popu- 
lar version of the same work, “Theorie von der Genera- 


tion.” We have never seen the first-named work ; the 
second we can commend to philosophic readers. 
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not here afford space for more illustrations ; * 
the two just cited will suffice to indicate the 
tragic fact, that insanity is not only trans- 
missible, but may suddenly manifest itself in 
persons who have hitherto shown no predis- 
position to it. The fact forces upon every 
mind an awful sense of responsibility, when 
a parent or guardian has to decide on per- 
mitting a marriage where the ‘hereditary 
taint’ exists. It is a subject which has re- 
cently been handled in four fictions: in the 
“House of Raby,” in Miss Jewsbury’s 
“ Constance Herbert,”’ in Holme Lee’s ‘ Gil- 
bert Massenger,’? and in Wilkie Collins’ 
“ Moncktons of Wincot Abbey.”? The three 
first named have used it not only as a tragic 
pivot, but as a moral lesson ; and in sodoing 
‘have taken the license of fiction to promul- 
gate very absolute moral views, upon which 
it is our duty to make some remarks. 

These writers all assume that the trans- 
mission of the malady is inevitable, and 
hence they insist on the duty of renunciation. 
No one with the ‘¢ hereditary taint ’’ is justi- 
fied in marrying. He must bear his burden ; 
he must not compromise for selfish enjoyments 
the happiness of descendants. Were the 
problem really so simple as these writers 
nake it, their moral conclusions would be in- 
disputable. But artists are not bound to be 
physiologists, and are assuredly bad law- 
givers in such cases. As artists, they employ 
their permitted license in simplifying the 
problem of insanity to suit their stories ; but 
when they transcend the limits of Art, and 
moralize on their selected cases, placing them 
before the world as typical, they commit a 
serious error, and they teach questionable 
doctrine, because they teach it by means of 
fallacious facts. Let us be understood. If 
it were absolutely certain that a man whose 
family had the ‘hereditary taint ’’ could 
not escape the terrible inheritance, the moral 
rule would be clear, the verdict against his 
marrying would be absolute. But happily 
this is by no means the case. The Law of 
Variation here intervenes. Vulgar observa- 
tion confirms science in declaring this inheri- 
tance of insanity to be very uncertain. ‘ La 
transmission héréditaire,’’ says Burdach, in 
summing up, ‘ne s’étend, la plupart du 
temps, qu’a quelques enfan#.”” In many 


* Dr. Forbes Winslow might take up this topic in his 
= “Journal of Psychological Medicine” with good 
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cases the malady is not transmitted at all. 
That is to say, it is so neutralized by the in- 
fluence of the other parent as not to manifest 
itself. Out of three children two may inherit 
the malady — or only one —or none. Are 
all three children to be debarred from mar- 
riage on the chance that one or all may be 
affected? But the difficulty is further com- 
plicated. The three children, let us say, are 
perfectly healthy, passing into manhood and 
womanhood without once indicating any 
trace of the disease ; suddenly, in mid-life, 
the disease breaks out, — for we are never 
certain of its non-appearance. Again, the 
three marry, have children, and die, without 
manifesting any of the fatal symptoms of the 
disease : yet their children may all be insane, 
because the law of atavism intervenes to frus- 
trate calculations. 

With such facts before us, consider the 
straits into which we are driven by the 
novelist’s verdict. Three perfectly sane peo- 
ple are not to marry because there is a pos- 
sibility of their one day becoming insane, or 
of their children inheriting the grandfather’s 
malady. The same difficulty meets us in the 
case of consumption and scrofula, two dis- 
eases equally transmissible and almost as 
terrible. Are all the families in whom the 
consumptive ‘‘ taint ’’ exists to be excluded 
from marriage? To say so would be to make 
marriage a rarity, since few indeed among 
English families could be found, in which no 
consumption has appeared during two gener- 
ations. Such difficulties the novelist eludes. 
Yet in real life these difficulties must be met. 
For our own parts, while fully sensible of 
the responsibility, we frankly confess that 
we should hesitate before pronouncing 
against marriage, even when one of the 
lovers had already exhibited unequivocal 
signs of insanity or consumption. Nor is 
this said from any love of paradox; it is 
quite serious, as the reader will admit, when 
he considers that the probability of trans- 
mission to children is very uncertain, and is 
entirely dependent on the other parent. A 
man with tubercles already formed may 
marry one woman who shall bear him chil- 
dren all perfectly healthy ; whereas another 
woman would bear him children all inevita- 
bly doomed: It is entirely a question of or- 
ganic combination; one parent’s influence 
being neutralized or fostered by the influence 
of another. The same is true, if we take 
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the case of a woman with tubercle marrying 
a healthy man. 

Although everything depends on the con- 
stitution of the untainted parent, there is a 
further difficulty with human beings not felt 
with animals ; we allude to affection, which 
does not spring up when bidden. You may 
pair your dogs and cattle according to 
theory ; human beings must pair according 
to far other impulses. Nevertheless, the pa- 
rent or physician who has to adjudicate in 

these delicate cases, may gain some guidance 
’ from general principles. We have seen that 
the predominance of one parent mainly 
consists in a superior potency which is de- 
rived from race, age, htalth, &. Thus a 
young man in whom the hereditary taint is 
visible, might fall in love with a woman some 
few years his senior, who, to superiority of 
age, might add that of belonging to a more 
vigorous race. There would be scarcely any 
danger in such a marriage. But reverse the 
condition —let the woman be younger and 
of a less vigorous race, and marriage would 
present such probabilities of danger that 
every means of prevention should be em- 
ployed. At the best, our judgment can be 
given with great hesitation, for the laws of 
organic combination, on which parental in- 
fluence depends, are as yet wholly unknown. 

We must forbear entering upon the many 
interesting topics which the application of 
the laws of heritage suggest, and conclude 
this paper with a glance at the influence of 
these laws in the development of the human 
race. History is one magnificent corollary 
on the laws of transmission. Were it not 
for these laws, civilization would be impos- 
sible. We inherit the acquired experience 
of our forefathers — their tendencies, their 
aptitudes, their habits, their improvements. 
It is because what is organically acquired 
becomes organically transmitted, that the 
brain of a European is twenty or thirty 
cubic inches greater than the brain of a Pap- 
uan, and that the European is born with 
aptitudes of which the Papuan has not the 
remotest indication. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in his very original and remarkable ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,’’ quotes the evidence 
of Lieut. Walpole, that ‘ the Sandwich Is- 
landers, in all the early parts of their educa- 
tion, are exceedingly quick, but not in the 
higher branches; they have excellent mem- 





ories, and learn by rote with wonderful 
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facility, but will not exercise their thinking 
faculty ;”? which, as Mr. Spencer truly ob- 
serves, indicates that they can receive and 
retain simple ideas, but are incompetent to 
the more complex processes of intelligence, 
because these have not become organized in 
the race. A similar fact is noticed in the 
Australians and Hindoos. Nor is this wide 
difference between them and the European 
coufined to the purely ratiocinative pro. 
cesses; an analogous difference is traceable 
in thir moral conceptions. In the language 
of the Australians there are no words an- 
swering to our terms justice, sin, guilt, 
They have not acquired those ideas, In all 
savages the sympathetic emotions are quite 
rudimentary, and the horror which moves 
a European at the sight of cruelty, would be as 
incomprehensible to the savage as the terror 
whichagitatesa woman at thesigh‘ ofa mouse, 
What we observe in the development from 
childhood tv manhood, we also observe in the 
developmer.t of the Human Family, namely, a 
slow subjection of the egotistic to the sympa- 
thetic impulses. This has been overlooked, or 
not sufficiently appreciated, in the dispute 
abouta Moral Sense. Oneschool of thinkers 
hasenergetically denied that we are born with 
any Moral Sense ; another school has ener- 
getically affirmed that we are born with it. 
And of the two we think the latter are near- 
est the truth. It is certain that we are 60 
organized as to be powerfully affected by ac- 
tions which appeal to this ‘* Moral Sense,” 
in a very different way from mere appeals to 
the intellect — the demonstration of abstract 
right and wrong will never move the mind 
to feel an action to be right or wrong ; were 
it otherwise, the keenest intellects would 
also be the kindest and the justest. What is 
meant by the ‘* moral sense ’’ is the aptitude 
to be affected by actions in their moral bear- 
ings ; and it is impossible to consider various 
individuals without perceiving that this apti- 
tude in them varies not according to their 
intellect but according to their native ten- 
dencies in that direction. This aptitude to 
be so affected is a part and parcel of the 
heritage transmitted from forefathers. Just 
as the puppy pointer has inherited an apti- 
tude to “ point ”— which, if it do not spon- 
taneously manffest itself in ‘ pointing,” 
renders him incomparably more apt at learn- 
ing it than any other dog —so also has the 
European boy inherited an aptitude for a 
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‘eertain moral life, which to the Papuan 
would be impossible. ‘‘ Hereditary trans- 
mission,’ says Mr. Spencer, ‘“ displayed 
alike in all the plants we cultivate, in all 
the animals we breed, and in the human 
race, applies not only to physical but to 
psychical peculiarities. It is not simply 
that a modified form of constitution, pro- 
duced by new habits of life, is bequeathed 
to future generations; but it is, that the 
modified nervous tendencies produced by such 
new habits of life are also bequeathed: and 
if the new habits of life become permanent, 
the tendencies become permanent.” * Asa 
consequence of this inheritance we have 
what is called National Character. The 
Jew, whether in Poland, in Vienna, in Lon- 
don, or in Paris, never altogether merges his 
original peculiarities in that of the people 
among whom he dwells. He can only do 
this by intermarriage, which would be a 
mingling of his transmitted organization 
with that of the transmitted organization of 
another race. This is the mystery of what 
is called the ‘* permanence of races.”” The 
Mosaic Arab preserves all the features and 
moral peculiarities of his race, simply be- 
cause he is a descendant of that race, and 
not a descendant of the race in whose cities 
he dwells. That the Jewshould preserve his 
Judaic character while living among Aus- 
trians or English, is little more remarkable 
than that the Englishman should preserve 
his Anglo-Saxon type while living among 
oxen and sheep ; so long as no intermarriage 
takes place, no important change in the race 
can take place, because a race is simply the 
continual transmission of organisms. The 
Scotchman ‘caught young,’? as Johnson 
wittily said, will lose some of the superficial 
characteristics, but will retain all the na- 


*“Principles of Psychology,” p. 526. In this work 
Heritage, for the first time, is made the basis of a psycho- 
logical system ; and we especially recommend any reader 
interested in the present article, to make himself acquainted 
With a treatise in every way so remarkable. 
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tional peculiarities of his race; and so will 
the Irishman. ‘ We know,”’ says Mr. Spen- 
cer ‘that there are warlike, peaceful, 
nomadic, maritime, hunting, commercial 
races— races that are independent or slay- 
ish, active or slothful ; we know that many 
of these, if not all, have a common origin ; 
and hence there can be no question that 
these varieties of disposition have been grad- 
ually induced and established in successive 
generations, and have become organic.”’ 
This, indeed, is evident & priori: we have 
already seen that the instincts and habits, 
even the trifling peculiarities of an individ- 
ual, havea tendency to become transmitted ; 
and, what is true of the individual, is true 
of the race.* 

It is owing to the transmission of inciden- 
tally acquired characters that every great 
movement in human affairs achieves much 
more than its immediate object. It tends to 
cultivate the race. How could that new, 
unheard-of feeling for the wives, widows, 
and orphans of soldiers, which so honorably 
distinguished the war just closed, have ever 
arisen, had not the sympathetic feelings of 
the race been cultivated during centuriés 
of slow evolution? How could Englishmen 
manifest their sturdy political independence, 
their ineradicable love of liberty so strikingly 
contrasted with the want of that feeling in 
other nations, hac not our whole history 
been one bequeathed struggle against the 
encroachments of governments? It is, how- 
ever, needless to continue; wherever we 
look, in physiological, psychological, or soci- 
ological questions, we are certain to observe 
the operation of the laws of Hereditary 
Transmission. . 


* M. Gosse, in a recently published Essai sur les Dé- 
formations artificielles du Crane ” (Geneva, 1855), shows 
that the forms artificially impressed on the skull during 
successive generations tend to become hereditary, and that, 
consequently, we must assign less value than has beem hith- 
erto assigned to those characteristics of distinct races which 
the forms of the skull have supplied. 





Dirricutt Ruyminc. — Three or four wits 
had dined together, and while wining, the sub- 
Ject of impromptu, and the difficulty of finding 
thymes for certain names, were discussed. The 
brigadier-general and poet challenged any of the 
party to find a happy rhyme for his name, and 
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the challenge was instantly taken up by 


Brougham the actor. Voici the result: 
s¢ All hail to thee, thou gifted son, 
The warrior-poet, Morris ! 
*T is seldom that we see in one 
A Cesar and a Horace.’’ 
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From The Transcript. 
SUMMER MUSINGS. 
THE green, deep wood is fair, 
And the sweet summer air 
Brings calmness and repose unto my breast. 
Beneath the shade of leaves, 
And where the sunlight weaves 
Its woof of gold, I pause and rest. 
While I am gazing fast, 
The heavens are overcast, 
And shadows steal amid the swaying pines, 
And on the quiet earth, 
Like tears which follow mirth, 
Rest tremblingly in dark unchanging lines. 
My heart is turning back, 
I tread a distant track — 
I wander by the dim shore of the past; 
Through green and sunny ways, 
I live o’er happy days, 
That were too beautiful and bright to last. 


Days of all golden dreams, 
When warm and sunny gleams 
Quickened each heart to glad reality, 
And fancy pictured life 
Free from all care and strife, 
The world a fairy palace built for me ! 
My heart would not complain, 
The feeling is not pain 
Which makes the quick tears start into mine eyes; 
Only a yearning wild 
To be again a child, 
And build such castles in such cloudless skies. 


But that may never be ! 
Shadows have come to me — 

They leave their impress upon the heart and Brow, 
Just as they quiet rest 
Upon the green earth’s breast, 

So in my spirit are they dwelling now. 
The wood is very still, 
And on the green old hill 

The white-leaved daisies bend as if in prayer; 
The twilight comes apace, 
A calm steals o’er the place, 

As if earth sought her lowliest look to wear. 
My Father ! hear my plea: 
Meekly on bended knee 

I pray for strength which thou alone canst give— 
Thou biddest me arise 
To duty, and despise 

Thy voice I dare not — teach me how to live ! 
My heart is very weak, 
My lips are slow to speak 

The good thoughts which my spirit may possess; 
Life hath been as a dream, 
Thyself must make it seem 

An earnest thing! O Mightiest, hear and bless ! 


Shadows lie all around, 
And not a spot is found 
On the wide earth free from their darkening 
tread — 
But for the trusting soul, 
The thick clouds backward roll, 
And light that cometh from above is shed. 





SUMMER MUSINGS.—THE SNOWDRIFTS. 


I will not pray to be 
Kept from my destiny, 
Albeit it may be wearisome and sad, 
Thy will be done, O God ! 
Even beneath thy rod, 
Thy children shall be patient, yea, and 
Boston, Mass. L. 


glad ! 
H. F, 





Erom The Transcript. 
THE SNOWDRIFTS. 


As fast the snowy shower fell noiseless 
O’er the hard and frozen ground, 

And shrouded every pine and fir tree 
With an ermine mantle round; 

My little cherub boy was sporting 
On the carpet at my feet, 

With the light music of his prattle 
Chiming in my ear so sweet. 


But I called him from his gambols, 
Bade him let his playthings lie, 

That he might see the soft-winged strangers, 
Floating downward from the sky. 

And as we stood beside the window, 
He upon the cushioned chair, 

He kissed a welcome to the snow flakes, 
With his tiny hand so fair. 


And often gazed he through the window, 
When high heaped the snow drifts lay, 

And tried to tell me how they glistened, 
In his little childish way. 

Yet often longed I for the spring-time, 
With its verdure fresh and fair, 

And for the golden days of summer, 
Flowery fields and perfumed air. 


For many pleasant scenes I fancied, — 
Saw with all a parent’s joy, 

Along the walks and green grass sporting, 
The darling image of my boy; , 

But when the snow-drifts all had vanished, 
And the spring-time fresh appeared, 

O, instead of joy came sorrow, 
Crushed were all the hopes I reared. 


And on this golden day of summer, 
With its soft and perfumed air, 

Again I stand beside the window, 
Close beside a vacant chair; 

I see the walks: the trees and verdure 
Bowing to the breezes mild : 

But O! my heart is sad and lonely, — 
Where is now my cherub child? 


I listen, but no footsteps patter; 
Gone the playthings from the floor; 
All is silent; for his prattle 
Ne ’er will chime its music more. 
For when again the snow-shower falling, 
Yonder walks with down shall pave, 
The glistening snow-drifts then will gather 
O’er my little cherub’s grave ! 
Meprorp. G. P. G. 





A LORD OF THE CREATION. 


PART I. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was not generally supposed by his 
neighbors and friends, that old Mr. Hesketh 
of Redwood had in his youth loved passion- 
ately and hopelessly. Nobody would have 
suspected it, looking on the grave and rather 
hard face, listening to the measured voice, 
and the dry, something matter-of-fact, opin- 
ions and observations he was in the habit of 
enouncing: yet such was the fact. Doubt- 
less, we pass by a vast number of sych covert 
romances in the crowd of life. It almost fol- 
lows that the possession of more than usually 
strong feelings, and deep capacities both for 
enjoyment and suffering, entails that succes- 
sion of mental and psychological phases 
which go to make poetry and romance in 
these days, when poetry and romance have 
their strongholds in the subjective portion of 
human affairs. 

However, the more shrewd of the social 
critics in the neighborhood of Redwood (so 


Mr. Hesketh’s manorial property was called) 
surmised something near the truth, when, 
one spring, his household acquired an addi- 
tional inmate, in the person of a well-grown, 
frank-spoken, bright-faced little girl of nine 


or ten years of age. Miss Caroline Maturin 
was the daughter of an old friend of Mr. Hes- 
keth’s, it was announced ; she was an orphan, 
and yet wore the black dress assumed at her 
mother’s death. She had hitherto lived al- 
most all her life in France ; but her aspect was 
thoroughly English, and very pleasant. She 
would be handsome when she grew into a 
woman, Mr. Hesketh more than once said; 
and the child herself liked to tell that she was 
very like ‘‘ poor mamma.’’ And by and by 
it became known that this poor mamma had 
been a very early friend of Mr. Hesketh’s ; 
that she. had married a poor man for love, 
and had passed her subsequent life in much 
poverty and trial. Out of a numerous family 
this girl alone survived, and— such are the 
chances and changes of fate! — to be, after 
all, a sort of heiress. Some distant relative 
left her parents funded property to the 
amount of £10,000—an affluence which 
they only lived to enjoy for a few months. 
The father died first, and it was during a visit 
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to England — her first for many years — 
that the widow, meeting her old friend, en- 
treated him to take on himself the guardian- 
ship of her child when she should be left 
motherless. 

These facts creeping out, the feminine part 
of the community, at least, found little diffi- 
culty in imagining the rest. ‘‘ Poor Mr. 
Hesketh !’’ they used to say, sometimes, and 
take great interest in observing the old man’s 
growing fondness for his charge— how he 
liked to walk about the park with her— how 
his face lighted up into a keener life when she 
was with him, and what evident delight was 
afforded him by her soon-aroused and rapidly- 
increasing affection for himself. 

‘‘Mr. Vaughan Hesketh must look after 
himself,’’ observed the lookers-on ; ‘‘ this new- 
comer bids fair to supersede him in his uncle’s 
favor.”’ 

But they judged superficially, as lookers- 
on, even the acutest, usually do. They sup- 
posed that Mr. Hesketh, having no children 
to whom to leave his lands and His wealth, 
had deliberately and advisedly adopted one 
out of his brother’s large family to be his 
heir. Natural as this surmise appeared, it 
was not altogether corect. The old gen- 
tleman had simply taken the charge of his 
nephew’s education since he was a child. 
Now he was a boy of sixteen, and at a large 
public school, from whence he only came to 
Redwood during alternate vacations. People 
wondered what he would say to the new 
member of the family he was to find there, 

He came. To all appearance he was far 
from disapproving of the change in affairs. 
He liked society, perhaps, and was too much 
of a man to repudiate the companionship 
even of a little girl — particularly as the little 
girl in question was vivacious, intelligent, 
active, and clever, and practically sympathized 
with him in all his pursuits, and pretty nearly 
all his sports likewise. Decidedly, Vaughan 
Hesketh’s vacations gained greatly in interest 
from the date of Caroline Maturin’s intro- 
duction to Redwood. It was impossible to 
believe that there was any disaffection, any 
jealousy, on the boy’s part. But then, after 
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all, he was but a boy, and youth is proverbi- 
ally thoughtless and unsuspecting, the much- 
interested gossips said among themselves. 
And they continued to say it until they were 
tired, as, day after day, week after week, the 
good understanding between the young people 
evidently increased and waxed strong, till at 
length ‘‘ a body could see with half an eye,” 
Sally the dairymaid said to Stockes the groom, 
‘that Master Vaughan and Miss Caroline 
were as fond of one another as could be — 
quite like brother and sister, sure-y.”’ Stockes 
gravely shook his head at this last assertion, 
and took leave to doubt the continuance of 
the species of relationship named ; and really, 
he remarked, the circumstances of the case 
and the age of the parties was so sing’lar 
suitable, that he could n’t see what possible 
objection there could be to a nearer and 
solemn-er alliance between ’em. Still, as the 
future bride was at this time scarcely ten 
years old, the speculation may be pronounced 
premature. And, meanwhile, all seemed 
settling itself comfortably and harmoniously. 
Vaughan, the tall, lithe schoolboy, and Car- 
oline, the bright-faced, fleet-footed, cricket- 


playing, marble-loving little girl, who was 
yet a thorough girl, in spite of her boyish 
predilections — these two were great friends. 
Old Mr. Hesketh was much gladdened there- 
at, and, like a wise man, asked for and hinted 


at no more for the present. 
* 


* * * * * 

** Come,”’ said Vaughan, ‘‘ put away that 
stupid book, and let us go out for a row on 
the lake.”’ 

‘Caroline was deep in the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,” and had ensconced herself in a 
corner of the sofa, in one of those queer and 
intensely-comfortable looking attitudes into 
which children seem to fall naturally under 
such circumstances. He spoke twice before 
she heard. 

**T say, come along.” 

This, aided by a tap on her shoulder from 
the long switch he held in his hand, aroused 
the rapt little reader. She looked up, her 
large eyes all dazed and wondering, at this 
sudden summons back to real life. 

‘*T ’m going out on the lake. 
give you another rowing lesson.” 

“*O —directly!”’ with a pathetic glance 
at the dear book, anda rapid turning over the 
leaves, to see how far it was to the end of 
Prince Ahmed’s adventures. 


Come; I'll 
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Mr. Hesketh looked up from the secretaire 
at which he was writing; he peered at the 
boy and girl from over his spectacles. 
‘Vaughan! ’’ he called out rather sharply, 
“probably your cousin’ (they called each 
other cousin, and the old man himself was 
‘uncle’? to Caroline, as well as to his verita- 
ble nephew) —“‘ probably your cousin would 
preter reading her book to going out on the 
lake. You would give a fellow-schoolboy the 
privilege of choice, I presume; you owe at 
least as much deference to a lady.” 

Vaughan colored, bit his lip, and turned 
aside, swinging his switch with embarrassed 
vehemence. 

As for the poor little ‘* lady ”’ in question, 
she sprang from her cosy corner, flung aside 
the engrossing volume, flushing up all the 
time till her face was like a red June rose, 
and her eyes shone through sudden dews ; ‘I 
want to go, uncle. I asked Vaughan to teach 
me to row. I like it—of course I like to go 
with him. He would not have asked me, if 
he did not know that.’ 

‘Very well; very well,’ muttered Mr. 
Hesketh, going back to his papers ; ‘‘ settle it 
your own way.” He shrugged his shoulders, 
with a half-smile, nevertheless, curving his 
mouth, and a not displeased gleam lighting 
his eyes. 

Vaughan strode out at the door into the 
corridor, in sublime silence. Caroline fol- 
lowed. He took down his cap from the peg 
where it hung, beside her own hat and garden 
tippet. Having pulled his cap well over his 
eyes, he put his hands in his pockets, and 
proceeded to whistle while slowly walking 
round the billiard-table, which occupied the 
centre of the hall. At the door, however, he 
suffered himself to be arrested by the third 
repetition of Caroline’s deprecating ery. ‘“ O 
Vaughan ! ” 

“Well, what is it? I’m going out. I 
told you so.” 

“T know. 
with you?” 

“Certainly not; you are otherwise occu- 
pied, I understood.”’ 

“You are cross; that’s notright. It was 
not my fault that your uncle spoke to you.” 

“Do you think I mind his having 
spoken ? ”’ 

“I know you do,” she said quietly; 
“but you ought not to be angry with me 
because of that.”’ 


Don’t you want me to come 
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‘* Who said I was angry? ’’ 

**You are cross, sullen. I don’t like 
you when you look as you do now. You 
may go out by yourself, if you choose it.” 

Her candor, her fearlessness, had some- 
thing attractive in it to him, it would seem ; 
for even while she spoke the look to which 
she objected disappeared from his face. A 
smile wavered across his features, the cold- 
ness of his glance melted into something 
more familiar, and very pleasant. 

**Q, come along; do come, Caroline ; 
we “ll have a famous afternoon. Here, I'll 
reach you your hat.” 

He reached it, put it on for her, and awk- 
wardly tried to tie the strings, laughing 
down at her fresh, spirited face, now all 
glowing with glee. 

They went out. It was early spring, and 
the sun was shining. The air seemed ting- 
ling with new and exquisite life. Caroline’s 


step quickened to a run that was almost a 
dance ; her upturned face looked as though 
it actually gathered in some of the sunshine. 
Presently her clear voice broke forth in a 
fragment of some French chanson —one of 


the few indications which yet remained 
of the child’s early foreign experiences. 

‘* Never mind that ‘ Ange de la prairie,’ ” 
cried Vaughan, impatiently ; ‘if you must 
sing, sing ‘ Malbrook,’ or ‘Le cordon bleu’ 
— something like tunes they are.”’ 

Caroline obeyed — her companion whist- 
ling an accompaniment with great clearness 
and precision. In the very middlé of a bar, 
however, the little girl stopped, and darted 
half-way up the steep bank beside which 
they were going. 

** What in the world is the matter? ’’ 

** Primroses — just look ! ”’ 


Two roots, side by side, nestling in a sort |. 


of cleft, as primroses best love to grow, with 
brave green leaves sheltering several timid 
little buds, that yet contrived to have a peep 
at the strange world they had crept into. 

“Well, are you going to pick them? 
-Can’t you reach? Come down, and I ’ll 
get them for you.” 

“No; I don’t want to gather them — 
only to look. Are n’t they pretty, 
Vaughan? ”? 

““O! all very well— yes, pretty, if 
you like,” 

“Don’t you like them yourself? ’” 
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‘* Yes, of course —not as you do, though. 
Flowers are girls’ things ; I’m not a girl.”’ 

** Well, but —— ”’ began Caroline, medi- 
tatively. However, her objection remained 
unutiered. 

Vaughan commenced whistling shrilly, 
and walked on at an increased pace. Pres- 
ently Caroline resumed her song. Her 
careless trill sounded pleasantly and joy- 
ously on the quiet. 

*¢ ¢ Mironton, mironton, mirontaine, 
sang she, while Vaughan tried under his 
breath to imitate the pretty French accents 
which flowed so easily over her red lips. 

‘Caroline,’ he interrupted at length, 
‘how is it you never talk French now? 
I suppose yon can speak it just as well as 
English, can’t you?’ When you first came 
to Redwood, you talked English with‘ an 
accent, like a French child ——”’ 

‘‘ Did I?” said she, with a sudden sad- 
ness. The sunshine went out of her face; 
the ready tears gathered in the large, steady 
eyes. ‘‘I don’t like,’ she faltered; ‘‘it 
hurts me — a little—talking French —be- 
cause —mamma—before mamma died ——”’ 

And there her voice fell, and a very cour- 
ageous effort was made to keep back more 
tears. 

**0,”? Vaughan replied, with a clumsy 
endeavor at a consoling tone, ‘‘ that ’s more 
than a year ago. Now, you know——”’ 
He stopped, feeling boyishly awkward, prob- 
ably, for sympathy is very nearly the rarest 
of masculine characteristics, and even in the 
kindest soils seldom reaches the height of 
manifestation in early life. ‘‘ Well,’ he 
went on, “it’s a pity you don’t like talk- 
ing French.” 

“* Why is it a pity?” 

‘* Because you ll forget it, and it is 
always useful ; and besides, we might have 
talked together, and it would have got me 
on famously.”’ 

**Q, Vaughan! would it really?” 

“Of course it would. Nothing would 
make it so easy as talking to you. We'd 
have regular lessons — but never mind.” 

‘* We will have lessons, if it will help you 
— if it will do you any good, I shall be so 
glad, so pleased ; it will be so nice.’ 

** Really, do you mean it?” 

** Indeed Ido. We will begin to-morrow ; 
we will begin now.” 


999 
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However, she found that her pupil-elect 
was not sufficiently advanced to converse in 
that language; it would be necessary to 
commence at an earlier stage. Meanwhile, 
here was the boat to unfasten, the oars to 
get out. 

“* Sit there, Carry —in the middle. Take 
this oar — not like that! —look— so. Now 
wait. Remember what I told you before— 
you must try to ‘feather’ to-day. Off we 

7 

He pushed off, taking one oar, while Car- 
oline had the other. She was a quick little 
thing, and rapidly improved under the slight 
tuition he afforded her every now and then. 
Only, her strength being of course inferior to 
his, the exertion of all her power could not 
prevent the boat from progressing in a my 
one-sided fashion. 

“This is very stupid,’’ he cheseeed, at 
last ; “‘ it will never do to go on in this way. 
Can ’t you pull out any better? ” 

‘**Indeed, no!’ as she paused, panting 
and heated, and her hands feeling very sore. 
**Don’t you think, Vaughan, if you did n’t 
pull so hard, we should keep more even, 
perhaps?” 

“ But, as it is, I’m not putting out my 
strength, and then, you see, it ’s no exercise 
for me at all. What I want is to prac- 
tise. Our fellows are going to have a match 
next term, and I’m stroke oar. Go on 
again, Carry ; see what you can do.” 

She tried with all the strength of her 
arms, and the far greater strength of her 
will, to do what he desired ; for a little 
while they got on pretty well, but finally the 
physical power failed, the oar dropped with 
great splashes into the water, and the boat 
began spinning round again. 

**T can’t do it,’’ she piteously exclaimed, 
looking round at Vaughan. ‘Id rather 
sit by the rudder and see you row, for a 
little while.’’ 

**O, I dare say,” he began, laughing ; 
but even while he laughed, her face grew so 
pale, her head began to droop so strangely, 
that he was rather alarmed. ‘‘ Here, Carry, 
dear, give me the oar. Look here ; you 
shall lie at the bottom of the boat quite 
comfortable.”’ 

In a minute or two she looked up, gave a 
sobbing sort of sigh, and submitted with 
docile readiness to all his arrangements. 


He pulled off his coat to make a pillow 





for her head, declaring he should be warm 
enough with rowing. How did she feel? 
Was she comfortable? Was she sure she 
liked lying there ? 

Caroline smiled assent, and smiled again 
cheerfully up at his serious and even anxious 
face. She thought to herself how kind he 
was to be sorry ; and she rather liked feel- 
ing weak and dizzy for a little while, to be 
so cared for, and to be looked at as he was 
looking at her now. Illness was too strange 
to her to be formidable, in those days; and 
the transient exhaustion was, after all, more 
singular than painful to the strong, health- 
ful girl. She lay quiet in the bottom of the 
boat, her straw hat slung over her arm, her 
head resting on Vaughan’s coat, her eyes 
alternately watching the soft clouds floating 
over the limpid sky, and seeking the face 
and answering the looks of her companion. 
So he rowed gently along the lake for some 
time in silence. 

** 0, how pleasant this is! ’’ she said at 
last ; ‘‘ how softly we go along! and how 
sunshiny everything looks! ”’ 

** Are you better, then? Yes; I see a 
little color coming back. I declare, Carry, 
you quite frightened me — you went so white 
all at once.”’ 

“Did I? 

“Yes; no doubt that was it.” 

He rowed on with somewhat more vigor. 
Another pause in the conversation. But 
this time Vaughan filled it up by whistling. 
Caroline began to feel a little ashamed of 
her lazy position; she moved restlessly. 

** You had better lie still, I think, till we 
land,’’ observed Vaughan, in a grave, advis- 
ing tone. ‘You might begin to feel sick 
again, you know.” 

“But your coat—don’t you want your 
coat ?”’ 

“0, I can do without it very well. 
Keep quiet —that’s the best thing you can 
do.” 

So she tried to attain this ultimate perfec- 
tion, and neither moved nor spoke till they 
were at the landing place. Vaughan 
jumped out, drew in the boat, fastened it, 
and then assisted her to disembark. 

She required very little assistance; she 
felt quite herself again, and assured him 60. 
They walked homeward, through the lane, 
with beech-trees on each side, just budding 


I felt sick ; that was it, I eup- 
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out into the tender green, which looks more 
like colored light than absolute color. By 
the steep bank where the primroses were, 
Caroline looked up wistfully as she passed. 

‘Do you feel all right? ’’ Vaughan asked 
her, as they came in sightof the house. And 
hardly waiting for her quick affirmative, he 
went on—‘‘I wonder what made you ill. 
Tt was queer —all on a sudden.” 

** Yes,”’ said Caroline, searching in her own 
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mind for any other cause than the real one. 

“Very likely it was the boat spinning 
round,’’ he suggested ; ‘‘ that wasit; don’t 
you think so?” 

‘¢ Perhaps it was,” she said gladly. 

** You did not look pale till then,” he went 
on ; “* and the boat spun tremendously, didn’t 
it? Poor Carry!” . 


He laughed, and so did she. 
they thus re-entered the house. 


Very gayly 





CHAPTER II. 


¢ 


Repwoop looked especially pleasant on 
summer afternoons. Mr. Hesketh, seated in 
his chair under the great cedar-tree on the 
south lawn, thought so, at least. There was 
the quaint, red-brick mansion straight before 
his eyes, the terrace walk, and the long 
modern sash windows of the breakfast-room, 
opening on to it. At the side, a broad, level 
lawn again, with flower-beds here and there, 
and a sun-dial in the midst. Shrubberies, 
at all times rich and sedate with evergreens, 
luscious and brilliant in their seasons with 
lilac, syringa, and sweet-briar, rhododendron 
and red English roses. Beyond them were 
meadows sloping gently downward to the thin 
streamlet that flowed through the park till it 
reached the large piece of water they ambi- 
tiously called the lake. Dark, mysterious 
woods belted in the prospect. ‘‘ So far shalt 
thou see, and no farther,”? they seemed to 
say ; and Caroline liked to imagine to herself 
a wonderful new world lying beyond that 
black shadow. She had been through it 
often enough ; but when her eyes no longer 
looked on the actual beyond, she chose to 
disbelieve it, and went back to her own crea- 
tions. That abrupt hill, especially, crowned 
with a pine wood, looked like the very edge 
of the world, and the girl’s eyes turned wist- 
fully towards it many times in a day, with 
that constant longing for something in the 
future — some unattained newness, which is 
one of youth’s irritating pleasures, sweet 
pains, which you will. She had lived at 
Redwood all these years, and had never yet 
ascended Crooksforth Hill. So she was say- 
ing to Mr. Hesketh on this very afternoon, 
as she stood near him, leaning against the 
slender stem of a young silver birch, and 
twisting in her fingers a spray of roses gath- 
ered from the tree that overspread the south- 


ern wall of the house —tich, burning, pas- 
sionate, red buds, like drops of sunfire. 

Caroline, as a girl of sixteen, was equally 
picturesque and poetical to behold. There 
was a wild, half Indian grace in her lithe, 
elastic movements; a flush of color in .the 
deep-toned gold of her hair, and the warm 
roses that forever glowed on her cheek. Her 
features were fine rather than pretty, with a 
certain strength in their outline which is not 
always so pleasant ina woman’s face as it 
promised to be in hers. But when the spirit 
within her chose it, those gray eyes could 
soften into tenderness, that firmly-cut mouth 
could relax into a sweetness perfectly wo- 
manly, and entirely bewitching. Even now, 
in her early girlhood, these changes of ex- 
pression were often perceptible; but as yet 
she was thoroughly girlish, with all a girl’s 
eager susceptibility to impressions — quick, 
fast succeeding feelings, and unanalyzed sens- 
ations. Insuch a nature, reverie takes the 
place of thought, and, indeed, Caroline, while 
very prone to dream, to imagine, and to lose 
herself in the maze of her own wild fancies, 
was too little used to reflect. Moreover, she 
was seldom retrospective in her own mind. 
She talked of the past quite as frequently as 
she thought about it. As for the future, it 
is the special inheritance of youth, and Caro- 
line had taken possession long ago, and held 
it triumphantly, after the manner of an 
autocrat. As she stands now, twisting the 
rose-spray between her long, thin fingers, you 
may be very sure she is far enough away 
from Crooksforth Hill, the name which has 
just left her lips. 

‘* But, my dear,”? observes Mr. Hesketh, 
responsive to the remark she had made to 
him: “‘you could go any day, you know. 
Stokes would drive you to the foot of the hill, 
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and you might walk up to the top, or you 
could ride on your pony.” 

‘* Yes, I might,” said Caroline, and went 
back to her empire straightway. 

‘* There is a beautiful view from the top,” 
went on the old man. ‘On clear days you 
can see the sea quite distinctly; and the 
moorlands are yery fine on the other side. 
But it is many years since I was there. 
Vaughan went once, but it was a misty day, 
and he was disappointed. When he comes 
home, he must take you there. That will be 
the best plan.” 

** Ah, he will be here in a week now! ”’ 
cried the girl, rising to the surface of things, 
with a deep-drawn breath of much pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

After all, she lived thoroughly and keenly 
in the outside world at most times. She 
was a sentient being in the fullest degree : 
her perceptions were exquisitely acute ; she 
responded like a finely-strung harp to every 
air that passed by, even from the faintest to 
the loudest blast that shook the roof-tree. 

. The bright colors of some flowers in the 
shrubbery border caught her eye. She danced 
across the lawn to gather them, singing in 
her clear but somewhat peculiar voice a frag- 
ment of some remembered French song. She 
looked very well in her white dress (Mr. 
Hesketh especially liked her to wear white), 
with her wide-brimmed straw-hat hanging 
on her arm, where she more frequently wore 
it than on her head, and a blue scarf floating 
about her neck. She danced about with 
& joyousness that was quite infectious. It 
was pleasant to watch the elastic spring of 
the slender feet from the ground, the uncon- 
cious grace of the whole figure, the careless 
but harmonious turn of the head, with its 
red-gold crown of waved hair. 

‘* She will be beautiful, almost as beautiful 
as her mother,’’ Mr. Hesketh thought to 
himself, as he looked at her. 

Presently she came, with a more sedate step 
and bearing, and seated herself on the grass 
at his feet, with her flowers in her lap. He 
laid his hand fondly on her head, and she 
turned round with a quick caressing gesture 
especially her own, and kissed the shrivelled, 
kind hand. 

** You are quite happy here, Caroline, are 
you not? ”’ he said, after a little while. 

She was busy arranging her flowers, but 
she lifted her head and paused, with the 
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bright damask and delicate pale roses arrested 
in her fingers. 

** Are you not?” he repeated, as she was 
yet silent. 

“0, I was stopping to remember— if I 
could. I was trying to think— to measure 
how happy I am! ” 

“Ts it truly so, my dear child! ’’ said the 
old man, moved beyond his wont. ‘ Are 
you satisfied ? do you wish for nothing * ”’ 

**Yes— yes! Indeed, I wish for many 
things,’’ she began, quickly, but added with 
more deliberation, ‘‘I don’t think I could 
be happy with nothing to wish for. It is so 
pleasant, wishing, and hoping, and expect- 
ing emma? 

“Tf you are never disappointed, never 
thwarted,’ Mr. Herketh put in, half sadly, 
half cynically, but in all tenderness to his 
companion. ‘‘I suppose ¢hat is essential to 
the pleasure ; is it not, my little Lina?” 

‘*T am not sure. Ah, you are laughing, 
but it is true. If one did not half fear dis- 
appointment, expectation would not be so 
keen, so earnest, and would not fill up one’s 
life so much—don’t you see? It is very 
miserable to be disappointed, of course,” she 
allowed, gravely, ‘* but I dare say it is right, 
and does people good.” 

‘You think so, do you?’ muttered the 
old gentleman, drily. But a glance at her 
bright, fair face dispelled the momentary 
shadow that had fallen on his own, and he 
only smiled and stroked the rich braids of her 
hair, while she again gave her attention to 
her flowers. 

** Do you like ‘ expecting’ people, as well 
as events? ’? was his next question, cautiously 
compiled, but put with an air of entire care 
lessness. 

** Ah — yes. 
she replied, promptly. ‘‘ It makes the weeks 
before quite rosy, and the two or three days 
before the day, O, so bright! ”’ 

‘*‘Indeed. But you and Vaughan agree 
marvellously well. You suit one another.” 

‘Yes; that is just it,’ Caroline said, 
complacently. ‘0, isn’t that rose exqui- 
site? ’’ in a sudden little enthusiastic paren- 
thesis. ‘‘ Yes, I do like Vaughan —I dike 
him. I like his face, and his way of walk- 
ing and moving, and his behavior to people, 
and his talking, and his fun, and his clever- 
ness, and everything about him. I think he 
is just what a man ought to be; don’t you?” 


I like expecting Vaughan,” 
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‘He isa fine lad; and when once he is 
well settled into manhood, I make no 
doubt of his being everything one gan wish.”’ 

‘*Isn’t he now, then?” 

This direct question, and still more the 
simple, wondering gaze which accompanied 
it, somewhat embarrassed Mr. Hesketh. 

‘“*My dear,” he hesitated, “‘ very few 
young men of his age, indeed, I may say 
none, are without their faults and follies. 
Youth is not the season of perfection ; no one 
would wish it — no one should expect it.” 

‘But Vaughan,” she persisted — ‘‘ Vau- 
ghan is better and not worse than most young 
men, isn’t he? What has he done wrong? 
Has he displeased you? ” 

** My dear child, don’t be alarmed,” said 
Mr. Hesketh, fairly amused out of his per- 
plexity; ‘‘ nothing is wrong — nothing is 
wrong. We shall have him with us in 


another week,’’ he went on, in a new tone; 
“and then the piano will have a hard life of 
it ; and the billiard-table and the horses will 
know also that Mr. Vaughan Hesketh is at 
Redwood.” 

But Caroline mused, and did not reply. 


She placed the crimson roses together, the 
pink roses together, the white roses together ; 
then combined the three bunches in orfe 
glorious and glowing mass. Finally she suf- 
fered them to fall, scattered in disorder on her 
lap again. 

‘“*T must practise before he comes,” she 
observed ; ‘‘ my billiard playing has been 
shamefully neglected, he will say. But it is 
80. long since I had any one to play with.” 

“He taught you to play, didn’t he? An 
accomplished preceptor, too,” muttered Mr. 
Hesketh, with a dry smile, to himself. 

‘Yes, indeed, he is very clever at all those 
kinds of things,’’ said Caroline, coloring ; 
“there is no harm in that, is there ?”’ 

“ Surely not, my dear, other pursuits not 
being heglected at the same time. And in 
return for his lessons you taught him French ?”’ 

“Yes. He got on capitally ; he speaks 
French as well as I do.” 

“You modest little appraiser! But he 
ought to do no less, after all the pains you 
took with him.’’ 

“Pains! ©, it was very pleasant. I 
liked teaching, and he liked learning.’’ 

She’ gathered her flowers together again, 
and slowly rose to her feet. 

“You will be seventeen next month,” 





said Mr. Hesketh, after a pause of considera 
tion. ‘‘ What do you say, Caroline, to the 
idea of a ball on your birth-day ?”’ 

“QO?” Her eyes sparkled, the pensive 
curve of her lips relaxed into the gayest smile. 
** Do you really mean it, uncle ?’’ 

‘I do, really. Well, I think I see what 
you would say to it. You approve? ”’ 

‘**T should think so. And so will Vau- 
ghan, I am sure ; do not you?” 

Half doubtfully, though, she sought his 
face. 

“We will ask him. If he does n’t like it, 
he may lock himself in his room while the 
event takes place; for we’ll have a ball, 
Caroline. You shall write the invitations to- 
morrow.’” : 

**Q!”’ she cried again, in ecstasy, unable 
tosay more. Yet the next thought rose to 
her lips, ‘I hope Vaughan will like it,’’ 
clouding the perfeet sunshine. 

‘* Pshaw !’’ cried Mr. Hesketh, laughing, 
half impatiently ; ‘‘ he isn’t so foolish as not 
to like it. And, be that as it may, well 
settle the preliminaries to-morrow ; and you 
shall tell Mrs. Brownlow what menaces her ; 
break it to her by degrees, that she will have 
to take up the dining-room carpet, decorate 
the walls, wax the floor, and provide supper 
for sixty people at least.” 

‘¢ Poor Mrs. Brownlow! ’’ said Caroline, 
spinning round on the grass, in uncontrolla- 
ble glee. 

*‘ And above and beyond all, O female 
vanity !’’ went on the old gentleman, ‘* you 
shall choose a dress for the occasion. What 
shall it be? Gossamer andspangles? Pink 
satin and gold lace? Or the costume of a 
heroine — simple white muslin, with one rose 
in your hair? ” 

*¢ Neither — neither !’’ she cried, with a 
ringing laugh. “I will frighten you, it shall 
be so gorgeous, and I will ruin you, it shall 
cost so much! I will dream of it all to- 
night, and tell you what it is to be in the 
morning.” 

She ran off, again singing as she ran, to 
pluck some sprays from a great myrtle bush 
that grew under the window of the room 
that was always called Vaughan’s room. 

* * * * 


It was absolutely real, as Caroline said 
many times during the next two days; and 
there was to be a ball at Redwood on the 
fifteenth of August. The invitations were 
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sent out to the select circle of acquaintances 
in the village, and to the scattered far-apart 
‘country families’? with whom, hitherto, 
Mr. Hesketh had held but little intercourse. 
The day after the garden discussion they 
drove to Durnford, the important little market 
town, three miles off, and obtained a supply 
of invitation forms. And that evening Caro- 
line made out a list of guests, and began to 
fill up the notes and address the envelopes, 
with a demure and business-like gravity, 
which only now and then gave place to a 
carolling forth of some favorite tune ; while, 
if she had occasion to move across the room, 
her sober demeanor inevitably relaxed, and 
she waltzed round to the desired point. 

** Seventeen notes written and addressed ! 
This is getting on,” she observed, arranging 
them in a little pile by the side of her desk. 

** You must be quite fatigued,” said the 
amused Mr. Hesketh, compassionately ; ‘it 
is a pity that Miss Kendal is not here to help 
you.” 

Miss Kendal had been Caroline’s governess 
till a year before. Some how, the young lady 
neyer heard her name, without a sensitive 
It was 


flush and quiver coming to her face. 
a strange truth that she had never seemed 
quite cordially to like Miss Kendal, a truth 
which Mr. Hesketh suspected without know- 


ing. He observed now the deepened color on 
the girl’s cheek. She kept silence. 

‘* By the way, have you heard from her 
lately!’ he inquired. ‘‘ You correspond, do 
you not?” 

‘*Yes—no. I mean, she writes some- 
times, but she has not written lately.” 

** Who wrote last — Miss Kendal or your- 
self? ”” 

“She wrote last,’’ said Caroline, coloring 
again, but looking straightly into her ques- 
tioner’s face, as it was her way to do when 
speaking the truth was not quite pleasant to 
her. 

‘* How was that, my dear? Don’t you in- 
tend writing to her again ?”’ 

“‘T would rather not,’’ she said, with 
great frankness. 

“Indeed. Why so?” 

‘*Tt seems foolish,’’ she began, apparently 
finding some difficulty in choosing her words ; 
‘* that is, I don’t think there is much use in 
writing regularly to — to any one who has 
little sympathy with — with one’s-self.”’ 

“* And that is Miss Kendal’s case? She has 
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no sympathy with you, is that it? She isa 
good deal older, and it may be difficult for a 
woman of thirty to sympathize in the feel- 
ings and thoughts, the likes and dislikes, of a 
girl of sixteen.” 

Caroline did not reply ; she was meflita- 
tive, on a sudden. 

‘* You did not ‘suit’ one another, to use 
your favorite expression,’’ proceeded Mr. 
Hesketh ; ‘‘ wasn’t it so, Carry?” 

**T suppose so, uncle,”’ she responded, 
gravely. 

** And yet Elizabeth Kendal is an excellent 
woman ——”’ 

**Q, sir, I was going to say so,”’ Caroline 
cried, eagerly ; ‘‘she is good, gentle, noble, 
I can’t tell you how much I used to admire 
and respect her — for many things.” 

“‘ A very qualified and cautious summing 
up of your sentiments. I think Vaughan 
must have inoculated you with some of his 
barrister’s prudence — eh, Caroline?” 

She looked up; her eyes filled, her lip 
quivered. It was evident this was a subject 
which, for some reason or another, struck 
more than ordinarily deep into a sensitive 
part of her nature. Mr. Hesketh was con- 
tent to leave it. He had not much leaning 
fowards the science of investigation, and he 
thought the entrance of the servant with 
letters was very timely. 

‘One from Vaughan,” he announced, set- 
ting aside the others; ‘‘ now we shall have 
the day fixed for his return; ’’ and he read 
aloud the letter : 

‘* Tempe, July 30. 

‘“‘Dgar Unctz,—I had intended being 
with you at the end of this week, but my 
friend George Farquhar insists on my going 
home with him, and staying a few days, be- 
fore proceeding to Redwood. I know you 
will not object to the delay, under the cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, I wish to ask your 
permission to bring him with me when I 
come. Ishould much like you to know him; 
he is a capital fellow. I write to catch the 
post; have only time to send love to Caroline. 
— Your affectionate 

VaucHan HeskeTm”’ 

There was a silence while Mr. Hesketh re- 
folded the note. Caroline’s face was perfectly 
eloquent of disappointment, as her compan- 
ion saw with a momentary glance. 

‘* Well, he'll be here in time for the ball, 
at any rate,” said he; ‘‘ and I shall be glad 
tosee his friend Farquhar. I knew his father, 
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and he himself is well worth knowing. Besides, 
he will be a welcome addition to our rather 
scanty stock of cavaliers, won’t he, Caroline?’’ 

There was a pause. 

“T think his friend is very selfish,’’ she 
then pronounced, warmly, ‘to insist on 
Vaughan going with him just when he was 
coming home. He could have chosen some 
other time. He might be sure Vaughan 
wants to see us, after being away nearly a 

ear.”? 

‘* My dear child —— *’ began Mr. Hesketh, 
with a slight smile. But something made 
him stop, and his smile grew more melancholy 
than cynical. ‘* You remember,” he added, 


“it is only two days since you said disap- 
pointment was right and proper, and did 
people good.” 

Another pause, during which Caroline 
pulled the feathers from her pen, scrap by 
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scrap, and flung them on the air. She was 
annoyed, grieved, pained, more than she 
would confess ; but the strong, healthy young 
spirit righted itself very soon. 

‘* Well,”’ she said, presently, half laughing, 
**T suppose I am being done good to; but it 
isn’t vef¥ pleasant ; I don’t like it, uncle. 
I am not a stoic after all, I’m afraid.” 

‘Promise never to be either stoic or 
sophist, and I’ll forgive you all your sins 
against grammar,”’ the old gentleman replied, 
drawing her towards him, and kissing the 
frank, sweet face. ‘‘I’m afraid poor Miss 
Kendal, in her devotion to Lindley Murray, 
must have hada hard time with her rebellious 
pupil.” 

‘* Poor Miss Kendal! ’’ echoed Caroline, 
with a brief sigh, and then turned to her 
invitation notes again. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Heskern’s remark, that Vaughan 
“would be at Redwood in time for the ball,’’ 
proved literally prophetic. The morning of 
the fifteenth of August dawned, cloudy and 
threatening rain, and Vaughan and his friend 
were only expected to arrive in the afternoon. 
The day proved rainy, one of the most dismal 
of wet summer days, with a chill and damp- 
ness in the air, and the trees looking forlorn 
and spiritless. 

Caroline had plenty to do: she went about 
the house from early morping, either com- 
pleting preparations in one room, or admiring 
them in another, or altering them somewhere 
else. Besides, as flowers were to form the 
decorations, there was necessarily much left 
to be done on the last day. The gardener 
brought in huge bunches of his most gorgeous 
dahlias, and other floral magnificence. Fes- 
toons of ivy, with glowing groups of flowers 
inserted here and there, were arranged on 
the walls of the dancing-room, and long 
wreaths of roses and myrtle reached from 
each corner of the room to the central chan- 
delier. The wax-lights rose, slender and 
snowy, from luxurious nests of soft, rich 
color — geranium, and verbena, and _helio- 
trope, artfully inserted into small dishes of 
Water among the glass facets of the chande- 
liers. It all looked very pretty, Caroline 
thought, as she gave the finishing touch to 





the great wreath of cedar and oak, which 
she had arranged round Mr. Hesketh’s pic- 
ture over the mantelpiece. And with a look 
of mutual congratulation, she and Mrs. 
Brownlow, the housekeeper, who was serious 
and solemn, with a sense of heavy responsi- 
bility, left the room. Then there were the 
drawing-room bouquets to arrange, books 
and prints to fetch from the library, the 
supper table to inspect, the decorations in 
the hall, executed conjointly by the gardener 
and Stokes the tall groom, to duly admire. 
Finally, she led Mr. Hesketh through the 
rooms, was satisfied with his warm apprecia- 
tion of all the arrangements, and then gave 
him his tea in the study, chattering busily 
all the while. 

‘* We shall have just enough people to fill 
the room without crowding it,” she observed ; 
** thirty-five ladies and twenty-nine gentle- 
men. An admirable proportion, isn’t it?” 

“Ts that counting Vaughan and his 
friend t ’’ 

‘No; I forgot them —at least, I did not 
count them. But there will be plenty of 
cavalieri, after all your ill-natured doubts on 
that point. You see, sir, I feel quite proud 
of living in a neighborhood that can furnish 
& ball-room so well.’’ 

“Do you intend to enjoy yourself very 
much this-evening* ”’ 


* 
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‘* Indeed I do,” she replied, with great 
emphasis. ‘I have been looking forward 
to it for nearly three weeks.’ 

** Does it look more radiant now that you 
are close to it?”’ 

**T don’t know ; I have n’t stopped to think 
—TI have been too busy. Of course it does, 
though ; it must. A ball—areal ball! I 
never was at a real ball in all my life.”’ | 

‘“*In all your life!’’ repeated Mr. Hes- 
keth, with his old, amused, affectionate 
smile at her. What a long waste of exist- 
ence to look back upon. Hark! was that 
the gate-bell? Is it time for them to be here? ”’ 

“Not yet,” said Caroline, composedly. 
But the flush came into her cheek, and her 
hand shook as she gave him his second cup 
of tea. However, it proved to be no arrival, 
and Caroline went on talking, while the old 

. gentleman sipped his tea, and listened in a 
very genial. frame of mind. Nevertheless, 
he looked grave when he noticed by the sud- 
den brightening of the western sky, that it 
was sunset. 

“They must have missed the train,” he 
said. ‘‘It is really inexcusable of Vaughan, 


to leave it so late, and on your birth-day, 


too.”” He muttered the last words dis- 
pleasedly, as to himself. But his companion 
heard them. 

**O, they will be here in time to dress, 
and nothing else signifies,’ said Caroline, 
carelessly. She rose from her seat and 
walked to the window. ‘‘ Only see how the 
day has relented, now it is going away,” 
she cried; “it is the clearest, softest 
evening. I think I will run out on the ter- 
race for half-an-hour before dressing.’’ 

“Do so, my dear. I fancy you look 
tired with being in-doors all day; and I 
want my little Lina to look blooming this 
evening.”’ 

“You are very good to your little Lina, 
always,”’ cried she, with sudden earnestness. 
‘You think about her so much. I wish I 
deserved —— ”’ 

But even while Mr. Hesketh looked round, 
surprised and touched by the tone and man- 
ner with which she spoke, she slipped from 
the room. And presently he saw her, 
wrapped in a mantle, and with a hood 
about her head, walking rapidly to and fro 
on the terrace. There she was finishing in 
full the abrupt-sentence she had commenced 
in the room. 
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‘* Yes, I wish I deserved what I have; 
and I wish I had more of that which I do 
deserve. Why is it, I wonder, that these 
kind of things are so unequal? I behaved 
absolutely ill to Miss Kendal, yet she loved 
me; I slighted her, but she was careful and 
thoughtful over me. And my uncle, how 
tender and kind he isto me. Why don’t I 
love him better than anything in the world, 
I wonder? I owe him most; he loves me 
more than any one else loves me —— ”” 

At this point a burst of tears — grieved, 
pained, proud tears — came, and would have 
their way. It was a remarkable instance of 
the utter vanity and impotence of circum- 
stance over happiness. Caroline, on her 
birth-day, within two hours of the long- 
looked-for bliss of her first ball, leaned 
against the large silver birch at the end of 
the terrace walk, and indulged in a hearty 
fit of crying. In the midst of it, the outer 
bell sounded again ; she fancied she, heard 
carriage wheels, and she fled into the house, 
through side corridors and up the back stair- 
case, and shut herself in her own little dress- 
ing room. 

There she sat, quict and unmolested, for 
half-an-hour, till the tears were well dried, 
and the trouble subsided. She began to 
wonder if the expected arrival had taken 
place. She consulted her watch ; it was 
late, time for her to begin to dress. She 
looked at the beautiful dress, Mr. Hesketh’s 
birth-day gift to her, which lay already 
spread out on the sofa. She was too much 
of a girl not to take pleasure, even then, in 
regarding the delicate white lace of the robe, 
the tasteful fashion in which it was made, 
and the completeness of all the appoint- 
ments, from the embroidered satin shoes to 
the exquisite fan of snowy feathers and 
mother-of-pearl. Also, it gave her comfort, 
regarding all these as visible signs of the 
thoughtful love and indulgent kindness that 
one, at least, had for her. 

She was musing thus, standing draped in 
a long, white dressing-gown, with her beau- 
tiful hair tossed about her shoulders, when 
a quick footstep along the corridor made her 
heart leap. And then came an eager knock- 
ing at her door. 

“Tet me see you for a minute, Carry. 
May n’t I come in? ” 

She went to the door and opened it. She 
had an idea of looking very cool and indiffer- 
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ent, aud certainly her figure grew erect in an 
involuntary stateliness, as she stood facing 
him. But the first glance at the familiar 
face overset every thing. He looked so 
eager, 80 earnest, and his eyes lit up as they 
met hers with such an expression of pleas- 
ure, and surprise, and admiration. He 
took both her hands and kissed her. 

** Carry, you have grown! ” 

“‘T have had time to grow since you saw 
me,”’ she said, with the least bit of reproach- 
fulness in her tone, and the quivering, smil- 
ing glance, that went with it. But look, 
and tone, and gesture, were all loving ; there 
wis not the smallest attempt at dignified 
reticence. Caroline had no talent for little 
or great hypocrisies ; as she felt, she looked. 
All the pride and indignation had gone out 
from her; she was simply and solely happy, 
now that he was before her, holding her 
hands, and looking down on her with the 
old look, the dearest and pleasantest to her 
in the world. 

He released one hand, to draw from his 
pocket a morocco case of ominous appearance. 

‘* What do you think it is? What should 
you like best? ”” 

**T shall like anything.” 

‘But I don’t want you to be so easily 
pleased. I ransacked half the shops in Lon- 
don, before I found what contented me for 
your birth-day present.’’ 

‘\Dear Vaughan! How kind — how good 
of you! ”” 

He opened the case, and drew therefrom 
abracelet of pearls. He clasped it on the 
round arm, from which he turned up thedong 
hanging sleeve. 

‘* How pretty it looks! Do you like it?” 

“Like it? O, I am so pleased.” 

She was, indeed. The flutter of happiness 
was almost painful, it was so exquisite for 
the minute. He had been thinking of her; 
she had wronged him. How delicious it was 
to hate herself, for having been unjust to him. 

Yet another look was exchanged, an uplift 
one from ‘her, eloquent of gladness, and of 
frank affection; while he gazed down at the 
sweet, girlish face, with a smile, the full 
meaning of which it might not be quite easy 
to interpret. He pressed one more kiss on 
the rosy cheek, murmuring “ birth-day 
wishes ’’ to her as he did so. 

‘For, you know,”’ said he, ‘‘ when we 
next meet, it will be in state.. O, Carry, 
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how came you to havea ball? A quiet even- 
ing would have been bliss. I’m wearied out 
with gayeties. ”’ 

‘* Redwood will be quiet again after to- 
night,” said she, apologetically, ‘‘ and when 
once the ball begins you won’t mind it, will 
you?” 

“‘Tcan’tsay. No—not even your smiling 
shall win me to like it.’’ 

But he answered her radiant smile with a 
glance that was neither one of discontent nor 
disapprovil. Then he let go her hand, and 
she closed the door, and ran in to dress as 
quickly as she could, while looking ever and 
anon at her bracelet, and trembling with 
happiness, real, present, tangible, and recog- 
nizable, such as seldom comes within the ex- 
perience of human beings after they have 
passed the rubicon of childhood. How is it 
that the instinctive comment on such a state 
of beatification is always compassionate ? 

Poor Caroline, how happy she was! The 
handmaiden who waited upon her came to 
assist her in dressing, bringing with her the 
dainty bouquet for which the gardener had 
reserved his choicest flowers. That was 
pleasant. She laid her flowers, and her 
pearls, and her pretty fan on the table, that 
she might look at them while Rachel brushed 
her hair. Sometimes, too, she looked fora 
moment at the reflection in the long glass be- 
fore her, for that was very pretty to see, like- 
wise: —the white-stoled figure, with the 
abundant golden shower of wavy hair falling 
to the waist, the arms, shining from the full 
cloudy muslin sleeves of the loose robe, and 
the face, with such a vivid color tinting its 
fairness, such a dewy lustre in the eyes, such 
a tremulous, dawn-like beauty over it all. 

It was a different vision, less picturesque, 
perhaps, but hardly less attractive, that a 
little time after descended the wide staircase. 
Two gentlemen were standing at the foot of 
the stairs, and looked up, hearing a soft 
rustling, and being aware of, without seeing, 
@ very snowy presence approaching them. 
Dainty and deliberately, Mistress Caroline 
descended, feeling for the minute fully con- 
scious of her lace, and pearls, and gold-em- 
broidered slippers. At the last stair she 
paused. Vaughan held out his hand, as if 
to lead her into the room by the door of 
which they were standing. But before pass- 
ing in, an introduction was to take place. . 





‘‘Caroline, let me introduce my friend, 
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Mr. Farquhar,’’ he said, with some empress- 
ment. 

Caroline saw a brown, intelligent face, and 
a pair of dark eyes bent very earnestly on 
her, as they exchanged bows. She had only 
time further to remark, that the figure was 
somewhat undersized for a man, or, at least, 
it looked so to her, leaning on the arm of 
Vaughan, whose stature was of the tallest. 
Then they all went to Mr. Hesketh’s study, 
where the old gentleman awaited them. 

‘¢ Well, Lina, the truant has found his 
way home at last, you see. Ah! Mr. Far- 
quhar, we shall make you pay, by a long so- 
journ at Redwood, for the time you have 
kept this boy from us.” 

“« Do you always punish sinners after that 
fashion, sir? ’’ said the gentleman addressed ; 
** because, if so, dishonesty is the best policy, 
and I shall give up being virtuous.”’ 

“7 am glad the renunciation is in your 
power,”’ said Mr. Hesketh, laughing; at 
which Vaughan and his friend exchanged a 
rapid glance, and both the young men smiled 
slightly. A very faint smile, but a very dis- 
agreeable one, Caroline thought, and she in- 
stantly decided, with the usual deliberate 


judgment of seventeen, that Mr. Farquhar 
was & most unpleasant character. 

“George has heard a great deal about 
Redwood,” said Vaughan, rather hastily-; 
‘he is all anxiety to make personal acquaint- 


ance with its attractions. 
fellow ?”’ 

‘“‘T was,”’ the old fellow replied, looking 
up from his coffee cup, with an instant’s 
glance at Mr. Hesketh and Miss Maturin. 
Then he turned to the latter, with the bend- 
ing air of deference, the softened voice, which 
a gentleman naturally and becomingly as- 
sumes when he speaks to a lady, ‘* You have 
a beautiful country around you, I believe?” 

‘Tt is considered so,’’ she replied, with 
embarrassed politeness. 

She was too much of a child to be at all 
expert in that art of cold courtesy which 
drops sentences like icicles, as chilly, as 
sthooth, and as pretty-seeming. For Caro- 
line to be cold and repellant, was to be very 
much not at her ease. However, Mr. Far- 
quhar- seemed unrepelled. He proceeded : 

** You must be very forid of such a pretty 
place? ”’ 

“Redwood? It is my home,” with a flush 
of warmth. 


Aren’t you, old 
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‘* Ah, and the rest follows, as a mater of 
course,”’ he said, half questioning, half as- 
serting, and looking at her with a sort of 
amused interest and admiring curiosity. 
‘“‘T suppose you cannot conceive the possi- 
bility of having a home, and not being very 
fond of it?” 

‘*T know it is possible. I know it is the 
case often,’’ she returned, coldly, again. 
‘‘ People are either very much to be pitied 
or blamed who are in such a position, I 
think.”’ 

‘* Do you pity or blame them most? ”’ 

‘T cannot possibly do either, till I know | 
the circumstances,’’ she said, with a judicial ° 
gravity at which he found it impossible to 
restrain a smile. 

She detected it. Mr. Farquhar’s smiles 
were peculiarly obnoxious to her, it would 
seem: at this one she turned away with a 
degree of dignity that ought to have been 
absolutely awful to any but a very hardened 
and misguided young man. 

But the guests began to arrive, and Miss 
Maturin and the three gentlemen went into 
the ball-room. The melancholy-looking per- 
sons who attended in the capacity of musi- 
cians struck up a lively strain, in direct and 
grotesque contrast to their lugubrious faces 
and air of resigned depression. The room 
began to glow with color; brilliant dresses 
and laughing faces reflected back the light; 
the flower-fragrant air grew warm, and the 
buzz and hum of many voices sounded witha 
vague sense of festivity, Caroline thought, 

Caroline forgot Mr. Farquhar; everything 
that was unpleasing to her faded away at 
once. She had all her acquaintance to 
greet ; they were all acquaintances; she had 
formed few intimacies, no friendships. This 
arose partly from circumstances, but far 
more from her disposition, which, while it 
led her to feel kindly to all, allowed her to 
entertain love for very few. And we know 
that the friendship of a young girl of any 
depth of nature scouts the idea of degree ; it 
must be superlative, or it is nothing. Caro- 
line did not see in Bessy Windleton, pretty 
little sylph as she was, or in either of the two 
accomplished, handsome daughters of Sir 
John and Lady Bracebridge, that ideal per- 
fection which she could fairly and fully 
adore, or that community of feeling in which 
she could repose, ergo, she was to them Miss 
Maturin, and no more. If the enthusiasm 
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of youth gives us something, it also loses us 
a great deal. Older people are apt to talk, 
with regret of the generosity, the confiding 
faith of early years. Is it not somewhat 
hollow, this generosity that is so thought- 
less? is it not spurious and not to be relied 
on, this faith which only holds its existence 
by virtue of its blindness? After all, is not 
a kind of passionate eclecticism one of the 
most salient characteristics of a young mind 
of any force or originality? True, its ideals 
are angels, let them fall ever so short of per- 
fection ; but then, the rest of the world are 

guullities, no matter how good, how true, how 
noble, they may really be. Youth bears 
with it its own crown, its own divine atmos- 
phere of light and fragrance, its own armor 
of hope and illimitable and dauntless ambi- 
tion. Its good gifts suffice it, without tak- 
ing from those which belong to another 
period of existence. The wide charity which 
believes none are all evil, and can bear to 
find that none are all good ; the strong faith 
which can survive the knowledge of the 
shortcomings of its ideal, the clear-seeing 
love which can triumph over all the phases of 
idolatry —,steadfast, enduring love, one day 
of which were worth a cycle of blind adora- 
tion— such is the abiding faith, the catholic 
generosity, which rarely enters into the com- 
position of early youth. We are too proud 
when we are young, too haughty and un- 
compromising in our loves and our ambitions. 
Afterwards, we grow humbler, and are con- 
tent to love even what we know to be imper- 
fection, and to aim at—what God wills, 
whether high or low in our own sight. It 
was not a young man who wrote, 


“They also serve who only stand and wait;”’ 


and humility and patience are not young 
virtues ; they grow out of knowledge, and 
walk hand-in-hand with faith. To all this 
we may come intime. Thank God, he gives 
aspecial heritage to every time of life. Child- 
hood, youth, maturity, decline, each hath 
its dower; and no man needs to look back 
with yearning or regret to what has been, 
when he may open his eyes and see, stretch 
out his hands and receive, the good that is. 

There was no looking back, no looking 
forward even, and still less any regret, in 
Caroline’s mind that evening. Keenly, 
fully, she enjoyed the present. Her ordinary 





life was too quiet and secluded for her not 
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to overrate the attractions of society when 
they came in her way. Her love of variety, 
her appreciation of whatever was tasteful, 
brilliant, and graceful, were in some meas- 
ure gratified by the well-lighted, decorated 
rooms, and the troops of smiling, soft-spoken, 
gently-gliding guests that peopled. them. 
Caroline did not require much more to de- 
light her. Vaughan came and sat beside 
her, and talked to her at every opportunity ; 
she danced as often as she chose; Mr. Hes- 
keth was happily established over a rubber 
of whist in his study : what more had she 
to wish for ? 

‘¢ What a number of strange faces ! ’’ was 
one of Vaughan’s first exclamations, as he 
looked round the room, wherein at present a 
select portion of the guests were writhing in 
couples, with all the spasmodic contortions 
of that triumph of modern inventions, the 
graceful valse a deux tems. ‘TI had no idea 
we knew 80 many people. Quite a numer- 
ous assemblage.”’ 

“Isn’t it?’ she rejoined, exultantly. 
‘‘ Nice-looking people, too, are they not, 
Vaughan ?’”’ 

‘‘ Well, I can’t say much for the gentle- 
men, Carry — white cravats with human ap- 
pendages to them, for the most part. Just 
now, they look remarkably like cockchaffers 
spinning on pins, but, perhaps, you never 
saw that cruel schoolboy operation? You 
may see a highly graphic illustration of it in 
that long young officer who is waltzing with 
Miss Windleton.”’ 

‘¢ You must not laugh attmy guests. Do 
you see that gentleman standing by the 
door? That is Mr. Bracebridge, Sir John’s 
only son, just retarned from travelling in 
the East. Don’t you think him picturesque- 
looking? ”’ 

*‘ Picturesque? Yes, I suppose so. Pic- 
tures are of various kinds. Do you admire 
that style of picture? ”’ 

‘‘T do,” she returned, looking up with her 
candid eyes; ‘‘ he looks pleasant, good, in- 
telligent. And I believe he is so.” 

‘* Do you —— Innocence ?’’ Helaughed, 
as he returned her look. ‘‘ Well, I know 
nothing about him ; but, asa general rule, 
I hate fellows with eccentric beards and outre 
style; a sure sign of a coxcomb, take my 
word for it.”’ 

As he spoke, the gentleman they were dis 
cussing navigated his course with some diffi 
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culty through the dancers, and came up to 
them. His mission was to ask Miss Maturin 
to dance the next quadrille, and she had half 
bowed her head in acquiesence, when 
Vaughan interfered. 

‘¢ Caroline, do you forget you promised it 
to me?” 

She looked at him, wondering and per- 
plexed. Mr. Bracebridge still stood in the 
attitude of appeal, but with ready courtesy 
smoothed away the embarrassment at once. 

“The next following, then, may I hope 
for ?”’ 

‘<Tf you please,”’ cried Caroline, artlessly 
enough showing her own pleasure. The 
gentleman with the beard then moved away, 
and Caroline looked up to Vaughan inquir- 
ingly. 

‘¢ You did not ask me to dance,”’ she said, 
gravely ; ‘‘ why did you say I had promised? 
I did not even know you intended to dance 
at all.” 

“‘ Well, I intended toask you, and I knew, 
if I had, you would have agreed. Besides, 
I did not want our conversation interrupted 
by that stupid, broad-shouldered animal.” 

But Caroline did not smile. She examined 
her bouquet with some seriousness. 
. You don’t mean to say you are disap- 

pointed? Shall I call him back, and resign 
my claim in his favor? You look as if I 
had deprived you of a pleasure. You 
know, Caroline, I would n’t do that for the 
world.” 

She could not help laughing at his mock- 
heroic look and fone. Besides, by this time, 
She had explained and refined away by vari- 
ous involuntary sophistries, that which at 
first had struck her healthy sensitiveness as 
‘not quite right.”” She was glad to turn to 
some other subject of conversation. 

** You have not told me anything about 
yourself. What have you been doing all 
this time? ”’ 

** Q, far too much to be discussed in a ball- 
room. Studying law, Carry. Think of it! 
If we talked about it the candles would go 
out. You shall see some of the books I’ve 
brought with me to read.’’ 

‘* But you were not studying law at Mr. 
Farquliar’s? ” 

‘No; I was enjoying a respite therefrom. 
Caroline, what a pretty girl Bessy Windleton 
has grown. They are forming the quadrille. | 





Let us go and choose a vis-a-vis.’ 
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So they went, and there followed an inter- 
val of dancing and a fragmental conversation. 
Then Vaughan left her to go to Miss Windle. 
ton. Caroline was amused to watch him: 
the half tender politeness of his manner, the 
polished air with which he conversed, so dif- 
erent from the terse, boyish style, which it 
seemed natural for him to assume in talking 
to her, his old playmate. As she thus 
watched them, a voice, a very mellow and 
pleasantly-modulated voice, sounded just at 
her shoulder. 

‘¢ This is ‘ home ’ in a new phase, is it not, 
Miss Maturin?”’ 

It was Mr. Farquhar. He was leaning on 
the arm of the sofa on which she sat, and 
when she turned to him, his dark face took 
a curious expression of pleasure and interest. 

‘‘ We have never had a ball at Redwood 
before.”’ 

‘‘ Would you like to have it again— 
often? ’’ 

She considered. 


“‘T think not —not too 


often, at least. I suppose it would lose its 
zest.”’ 


‘« Have you had much experience of such 


gayeties?”’ 

‘¢ This is my first ball.’’ 

**T am afraid you will never like another 
so much as this, the first. That is rather a 
discouraging philosophy, you think.”’ 

‘No; there are plenty of pleasures in the 
world to have for the first time.’’ 

«« And variety is charming. Down with 
old things, let us perpetually be having some- 
thing new! ” Mr. Farquhar cried, with en- 
ergetic irony. 

**T don’t mean that,’’ said Caroline, cour- 
ageously, looking up at him; ‘ pleasure is 
not all, not the only thing in people’s hives. 
And things that are the best worth haying, 
never grow old.’’ 

‘¢ You think not?”’ 

‘Do not you?” 

He paused, then said, suddenly, ‘* What 
are the things best worth having? ”” 

But Caroline found herself in a difficulty, 
and did not answer immediately. 

** Won’t you tell me? Perhaps you think 
I ought to know for myself.”’ 

‘¢T suppose you do know. Most people 
are aware what it is that they most prize and 
care for.”’ 

‘¢ But the question is, what is dest, not 
what is dearest.” 
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*¢ People ought to love dearest what is 
best,’”? pronounced the legislator of seventeen. 

‘That ends the question,” said Mr. Far- 
quhar, laughing. 

Caroline felt her old displeasure revive 
when he laughed. But he looked serious 
and earnest enough when he again spoke. 

‘“‘T suppose, in your estimation, home is 
one of the things best worth having — one 
of the things that never grow old?” 

‘“‘ Yes; it never grows old. One would 
never tire of that.”’ 

“A happy thing, indeed, for those who 
havea home. But for nous autres who have 
not, is not our case a pitiable one?’ 

‘‘ But you have a home, for Vaughan has 
been staying with you there,” cried Caro- 
line, quickly. 

‘‘T have a house,’’ said Mr. Farquhar, 
with a peculiar expression at the mention of 
Vaughan’s name; ‘‘ and I have what is called 

. ‘chambers’ in London. But neither of these 
is what you mean by home ; I never had that. 
Are you sorry for me?”’ 

‘‘ Very sorry,’’ said Caroline, expressing, 
because she felt, much cordiality, as she 
spoke. 

‘¢ You, who are so rich in ‘ things worth 
having’ — love and care, friends, all that 
make a home dear and beautiful — should, 
have very great indulgence for your poorer 
brethren,” Mr. Farquhur went on: ‘and 
must not quarrel with them, if occasionally 
they do not ‘love dearest what is best.’ 
Happy people are apt to be great tyrants ; 
don’t be a tyrant, Miss Maturin.”’ 

She was puzzled to make out his mean- 
ing, and she was about to ask him, when 
Mr. Bracebridge approached to claim her for 
the next dance. 

There were no more philosophical conver- 
sations that evening. The festivities waxed 
gayer and gayer up to the climax of supper. 
Caroline, besides her position as hostess, was 
far too brilliantly attractive not to be con- 
stantly engrossed, and her attention fully 
occupied in succession, now by one, now by 
another, and not unfrequently by two or 
three admiring swains at once. Mr. Far- 
quhar held aloof under these circumstances. 
Caroline was afraid he was not enjoying him- 
self much. She occasionally caught glimpses 
of him standing against a doorway, or ex- 
amining the prints and bvoks on one of the 





tables, or leaning by the sofa where they had 
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been talking together, apparently watching 
the dancers, his peculiar but not unkindly 
smile curving his mouth. Once Vaughan 
came up to him, and they exchanged a few 
remarks. Mr. Hesketh, also, fresh from his 
hard-won rubber, and very genial and exhil- 
arated, as whist-players always are in such 
cases, came into the room, with a word anda 
smile for everybody, and finally anchored be- 
side the stranger guest. 

“Not dancing, Mr. Farquhar? I hope 
you have at least a dislocated ankle to plead 
in excuse. In these days, fora young man 
not to dance is to be a sort of Pariah in so- 
ciety.” 

The gentleman addressed bowed, as if in 
humble acceptance of his doom, and pres- 
ently made some complimentary remark on 
the brilliancy of the evening. 

‘*T am glad you are entertained,’’ said the 
old gentleman, taking that fact for granted 
rather prematurely ; ‘‘I suppose a festivity 
of this kind does not often enliven your dry 
legal studies. I know—I have heard that you 
are a most determined and indefatigable stu- 
dent.”” 

‘¢ Pray believe all you hear of me that is 
in that strain,’ his companion rejoined, 
with his inscrutable glance from under his 
dark brows. 

‘Tam glad to believe it,’”’ said Mr. Hes- 
keth, emphatically ; ‘‘ the capacity of hard 
work is one which If greatly respect in a man. 
There is a kind of courage in labor that 
transcends most bravery, I think.’’ 

‘+ Yet it must require more courage to be 
idle, I fancy,’’ remarked Mr. Farquhar; 
‘* the reality of work and its results is a very 
comfortable fact, such as few men’s lives 
could afford to be without.”’ 

Mr. Hesketh did not reply to this, but 
passed on to the subject of Vaughan ; his 
present studies and future career. He 
was anxious. that his nephew and adopted 
son should make a figure at the bar, where 
he himself had practised in his earlier.man- 
hood, but without much success. He told 
Mr. Farquhar with what satisfaction he 
heard of Vaughan’s intimacy with himeelf. 

‘© A companion like yourself, persevering 
and industrious, is precisely what I could 
have most wished for him. He has tal- 
ent enough, and energy, too, when he 
chooses ? ’” 

‘¢ Undoubtedly,” retured Mr. Farquhar; 
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warmly, seeing that the words were uttered 
in a half-questioning tone; ‘‘I know few 
things that Vaughan Hesketh could not do, 
if he once resolved on doing them.” 

“« Exactly ; and he seems to have been 
setting to work in earnest of late. He tells 
me has even brought his law-books down 
here, intending fo study during his holi- 
days.”’ 

‘* Indeed ! ”” 

The dancers were promenading round the 
room just now, and the speaker’s eye had 
fallen, with a very odd glint in it, on the tall 
figure and handsome face of Vaughan Hes- 
keth, who was bandying all sorts of lively 
nonsense with pretty Miss Windleton. But 
the next minute Mr. Farquhar’s look 
changed. Miss Maturin passed, and as she 
went by smiled up brightly at Mr. Hesketh ; 
the edge of the smile seemed lightly to touch 
the face of his companion, and that face 
looked disturbed for an instant, then it set- 
tled into a pleasanter expression than it had 
yet worn. The doubtful flicker left the 
dark eyes, the shade of irony and subdued 
bitterness went from the thin, expressive lips. 

‘Your niece looks thoroughly happy. 
What a pleasant thing to see is happi- 
ness ! ”” , 

Mr. Hesketh assented, while his eyes 
proudly and admiringly followed the re- 
treating figure of Caroline. But Mr. Far- 
quhar meditatively fixed his regards on the 
polished oaken floor, and was silent for 
awhile. Presently the host’s attention was 
claimed, and he moved away to an- 
other part of the room. The mysterious, 
vague, but magical ‘‘ sensation ’? which the 
initiate know to portend ‘‘supper’’ was 
commencing. Vaughan, still with Miss 
Windleton on hisarm, passed his friend with 
a hasty nod. Then came Caroline, full of 
her duties as hostess, and busily engaged in 
** pairing off’’ all the ladies and gentlemen 
who had not performed that office for them- 
selves. As she was arranging a last detach- 
ment, she perceived Mr. Farquhar, looking, 
as she thought, rather lonely, by the mantel- 
piece. She hesitated a minute, half blush- 
ing, and looking a very sweet picture of 
girlish shyness. 

He came forward, and offered his arm 
with what seemed only a due amount of 
courteous eagerness. She accepted it, and 
they went into the supper-room. Mr. Far- 


quhar appeared to revivify under her influ- 
ence. His face brightened, his very voice 
changed ; the atmosphere of her innocent, 
happy youth seemed to work a sort of en- 
chantment upon him. Vaughan paused in 
the midst of his petits soins to the fair 
Bessy Windleton, and looked with amaze. 
ment at his friend. He could hear his voice, 
distinct above the loud hum of the roomful 
of talkers, for George Farquhar’s voice was 
a peculiar one — rich and clear, and with a 
certain metallic resonance that seemed to 
hold its own place even in the midst of num- 
bers. He could see also Caroline’s face bent 
slightly towards her companion, with evi- 
dent interest in what he was saying. And 
Vaughan’s amazement changed into dissatis- 
faction, which again increased to displeasure. 
Miss Windleton wondered what had made 
him suddenly so distrait, and checked the 
easy flow of the sweet courtesy of which he 


unaccountably discontented with the state 
of things which had seemed to please him 
enough until now. Bessy was a pretty lit- 
tle creature ; but Caroline was twenty times 
more distinguished, more spirituelle, more 
interesting as a companion. Why had he 
been so foolish as to permit all this to fall 
to the share of any other than himself? 
What right had Farquhar to monopolize the 
attention of her who was at once hostess, 
the heroine of the night, and the most attrac- 
tive girl in the room? Under the influence 
of all these moral and philosophical specula- 
tions, Vaughan’s brow slightly contracted, 
and his voice also betrayed some disturb- 
ance. He pressed no more cracker bon-bons 
on his fair companion, forgot the very ex- 
istence of the sentimental French motto 
which only a minute before they had been 
commenting on, and presently, nothing loth, 
he escorted her into the ball-room, and re- 
linquished her, with a smile of exquisite po- 
liteness, to an expectant partner there. Then 
he strode back into the supper-room, now 
rapidly thinning, and threw himself on a 
sofa near the table at which Mr. Farquhar 
and Miss Maturin were sitting. The former 
saw him at once. 

‘‘ Vaughan,” said he, ‘* Miss Maturin and 
myself are planning a delightful excursion 
for to-morrow: to go on horseback to the 
foot of some wonderful hill, which we are to 
climb, and see a marvellous prospect.”’ 
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. Indeed! Is it a new arrival in the 
neighborhood, Caroline, this wonderful hill? 
Our humble lions are not accustomed to re- 
joice in such adjectives.” 

His friend, with elevated eyebrows, was 
about to laugh outright at the ill-humored 
tone in which he spoke ; but Caroline eagerly 
interposed. Foolish child! she knew well 
the turn of the lip, the shade in the eye, and 
what those signs portended. Yet she did 
not know them well enough to disregard 
them, it seemed. 

‘‘Dear Vaughan! ’’ she cried, ‘* you re- 
member Crooksforth, surely. My uncle 
told me you went up one day longago. I 
have been waiting for your return to go 
there — it will be so pleasant! ”’ 

Well, he seemed to admit it would be 
pleasant. A smile dawned about his hand- 
some mouth. It grew to full day when Mr. 
Hesketh called on Mr. Farquhar to come and 
see his much-prized Guido, which hung cur- 
‘ tained in a recess of the room. Then 
Vaughan took his vacated seat, nearer to 
Caroline. 

‘‘ You look quite radiant,’’ he remarked, 
with an odd, half-discontented inflection in 
his voice ; ‘‘I suppose you have had what 
young ladies always call ‘a most delight- 
ful evening.’ Have n’t you, now?” 

‘Indeed, yes,’’ she replied, heartily ; 
“and I was thinking,” she added, after a 
- brief pause, ‘‘ that you also liked it. I hoped 
80.°” 

‘‘One must do at Rome as the Romans 
do,’’ he answered, carelessly ; ‘* it is absurd 
to stand aloof in the midst of an assemblage 
of this kind, looking a grave and wise re- 
proach to all the foolery that is going on, 
like my friend there. Poor George! I sup- 
pose he feels in a ball-room very much as 
you would feel at a smoking party.” 

‘*Q, Vaughan! is he that sort of per- 
son ?”” 

‘You simple child! ‘ That sort of per- 
son ’ is nothing so very unusual or dreadful, 
isit? Men are not angels, Carry, and they 
will smoke cigars, and play billiards and 
écarté, and all sorts of uncelestial things. 
Your pleasures are not their pleasures: your 
tastes are widely different from theirs. They 
care nothing for what makes the glory of 
life to you. Their hopes, and aims, and 
wishes, and enjoyments, are utterly opposed 
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to yours. Trust me, you have very litile in 
common with them.” 

Caroline, in the midst of some dismay, 
derived comfort in noticing that he said 
“‘them,”’ and not ‘‘us.’’ Very wistfully 
she looked down at her fast fading flowers. 

‘‘ But, Vaughan, all the men in the world 
are not like that?”’ 

‘Very nearly all,” he said, decidedly. 
‘<Tf you knew as much of the world as I 
do—— But women never do know any- 
thing of life as it really is, happily for them, 
and for us, too. Where should we come for 
fresh air, if it were otherwise?’’ And he 
smiled down at Caroline the old, pleasant 
smile. 

Bewildered and rather troubled as she 
felt, she could not resist the cheering in- 
fluence of Vaughan’s look. 

**T am glad I am only a girl,’’ said she, 
laughing, ‘‘in spite of my old ambitions. 
Don’t you remember, Vaughan, years ago, 
how I used to chafe over my feminine priva- 
tions? But it was not because of such de- 
lights as you tell me of that I longed for 
manhood. I had much nobler ideas: chiy- 
alry, heroism, and romance, were in my 
mind.”’ 

‘“‘T know. You were always such a 
dreamer,” he said, with an admiring glance 
at her animated face. 

‘©Q, Vaughan, do you say it was only a 
dream to imagine a man might be noble? ”’ 

“* No—not exactly. But there are dif- 
ferent ways of being noble, you know. 
There are no crusades now, Carry; the age 
of chivalry is past. What opportunities 
are there for heroism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury? As for romance, just think of romance 
in connection with broadcloth and upright 
hats! ’’ 

His jesting tone made her laugh, and with 
the laugh ended their talk; but not its im- 
pression on her simple, implicitly credulous 
mind. Thé@first blow had been dealt at her 
faith in goodness; the poisonous sneer at 
humanity had entered into her ears, and had 
every chance of fructifying in her heart. 

But at present life was stirring around, 
and demanded attention. The guests were 
most of them thinking of leaving, and Mr. 
Hesketh’s courtly hospitality was manifested , 
at first in urging their longer stay, and then 
in facilitating their departure. The old 
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gentleman passed through the corridor and 
into the wide hall, with ladies on his arm, 
his gray head bent deferentially towards 
them — his whole manner a fine example of 
the chivalric courtesy of a past generation. 
Vaughan was idle in comparison, as he 
leaned on a chair near where Caroline was 
standing, and bowed or shook hands with a 
retiring visitor, as occasion suggested. 

‘* How thoroughly my uncle seems in his 
element,’’ the young man remarked; ‘‘ 80 
active and busy to the last minute. It is 
quite admirable to see his unwearied polite- 
ness to all these people ; going out, too, into 
this chilly night air, assisting these fair 
dames into their carriages. Really, Caro- 
line, I begin to repent me of saying the age 
of chivalry was past.” 

Caroline was too much occupied with 
leave-takings to reply. Vaughan’s words 
fell on her ear pleasurably, but the full sense 
of them escaped her. It was Mr. Farquhar 
who presently suggested to her the danger 
of Mr. Hesketh’s hasty transitions between 
the hot ball-room and the cold entrance-hall. 
She was equally touched by his thoughtful- 
ness and her own negligence. She ran out, 
and was just in time to see the bare gray 


head bowing adieux to a last carriageful of 
county beauty and fashion. Eagerly she 
drew him from the open door, mingling 
reproaches with compliments to his gallantry, 
which the old gentleman received with great 
complacency. 

They all four gathered in a group in the 
deserted ball-room, for a brief, desultory 
chat, much interspersed by ejaculations of 
weariness from Vaughan. Then they sepa- 
rated; Mr. Farquhar adding to his good- 
night to Caroline a reminder of the promised 
excursion for to-morrow. 

‘**Q, you may rest quite easy, my friend,” 
interposed Vaughan; ‘‘ J won’t suffer her 
to forget.” 

Mr. Hesketh and the two younger men 
watched Caroline trip lightly up the stairs. 

‘* You don’t seem much overwhelmed with 
fatigue,’’ Vaughan cried after her. 

‘No, indeed! ’’ She turned round at the 
landing, and waved her hand gaily, with 
the sunniest smile in the world. ‘I am 
quite ready to begin the evening all over 
again.”’ 

They all three smiled, very different smiles. 
Then she disappeared, and so the birth-day 
féte was over. 





SNUFF-BOXES. 
** Hinges with close-wreught joints from Paris 
come; 
Pictures, dear-bought, from Venice and from 
Rome.’’ — 8. Wesley, p. 122. 


** Some think the part too small of modish sand 
Which at a niggard pinch they can command; 
Nor can their fingers for that task suffice, 
Their nose too greedy, not their hand too nice, 
To such a height with these is fashion grown 
They feed their very nostrils with a spoon.’’ 
— Ibid. p. 125. 


I have seen a snuff-box with a tube and a 
spring, by which the snuff was shot up the nos- 
tril. It belonged to Louise Dolignon, and was 
of mother of pearl and silver. 

There is a similar one represented in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1804, p. 409; the 
spring in this appears to have been lost, and 
the owner did not understand the principle of the 
box. This was a Dutch one— carved in wood. 





GENTLEMEN in the age of Queen Anne who 
frequented the opera used to encore by crying 
out altro volto, which is ridiculed in The Spec- 
tator, No. 314. Encore seems also to have been 
a foreign sound, and the letter writer asks 
‘‘when he may say it in English — again — 
again.”” 


A Dentirrice MADE oF Beaten CHINA. — 
** Went into Yorkshire in a stage coach, I eat on 
the road some raisins, which in my pocket hap- 
pened to mix with a dentifrice made of beaten 
china, which threw me into so violent vomiting 
and purging that I had like to have died on the 
road.’? — Mr. Grey’s Diary. Surtees’? Dur- 
ham, vol. 11. p. 16. 





‘* MARRIAGE comes on the 13th of January, 
and at Septuagesima Sunday. It is out again 
until low Sunday; at which time it comes in 
again, and goes not out till Rogation Sunday; 
thence it is forbidden until Trinity. Sunday; 
from thence it is unforbidden till Advent Sunday, 
and comes not in again till the 18th of January.” 
— Register of Norton Church, apparently in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, or 
early in the next. — Surtee’s Durham. 


In the Almanack for the Ladies’ Diary, 1728, 
it is said on the 22d April marriage comes in, 
and May 18th marriage goesout. This is given 
in black letter, like the University Terms, and 
College Elections. I do not find it in twelve 
other almanacks for the year which are bound 
up in the same.volume; therefore, whatever the 
superstition or custom may have been to which 
it alludes, it seems to have been nearly obsolete 
at that time. It can have no reference to Lent, 





for Easter fell that year on the 14th of April. 
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THE RED DEER OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
To the Editor of the Evening Times. 

Sm,— Of the evils which do not admit 
of legal interference, some may happily™ be 
redressed by pone opinion, and on one of 
these I take the liberty of appealing to you 
for your powerful interposition. - Of the 
many travellers who visit this part of Scot- 
land, some, I think, must have been struck 
by one remarkable feature. Along the 
course of the Dee and its tributaries, from 
Aboyne to Blair Athol, there stretches for a 
length of upwards of 50 miles a range of 
deer forest, nearly unbroken on the south 
side of the river, and often diverging from 
it to spread far on the north. If any one 

netrates these tracts of old primeval firs, 

irch-wood, and the ranges of granite hills, 
they will hardly find any scene more 
impressive and yet none mgre melancholy, 
for, over this enormous trag@, in glens once 
busy with hamlets, and on the flanks of 
hills once living with sheep, not a house is 
to be seen but the smart lodges of a few 
gamekeepers, and not a streak of smoke or 
sound of life through all these dreary soli- 
tudes. Ride for miles and you will not dis- 
cover a living creature but the woodpigeon 


' which rises out of the forest, and the roe 


deer which hardly notices your approach. 
The red deer, for whom this solitude is cre- 
ated, are during this season on the heights, 
and not a step disturbs the silence to which, 
for their sakes, this tract has been con- 
signed. Natives who know this country 
well mark out to you the places, now heaps 
of ruins, where the farmhouses of a thriv- 


ing ay once existed, and hard by the 


cottages of their laborers. Old men, 
mourning over the change and having seen 
their friends depart, tell you that you will 
find the inhabitants of sto no longer 
in their glens, but in Canada and the 
States; professional gentlemen, not much 
inclined to romance, tell you that these 
statements are not ted, and that 
the change is as striking and melanchol 

to them as to the stranger. It is difficult 
for a politician to hear all this and not to 
feel that these valleys were once the homes 
of a brave and active race, who supplied our 
armies during the Peninsular war, and who 
would have supplied them again had we 
suffered them to remain. If this chan 

affected only one part of Scotland—if it 
was a belt of depopulation, drawn like a 
irdle round its waist, we might be silent. 
ut when we reflect that the same process of 
clearing is at work in Forfar, Ross, and 
Inverness, when it is spreading rapidly 
through the Highlands, with the spread of 
fashion and of sport, it is time that we 
should ask for it the notice of the public. 


Let it, however, be understood to what part 
of Highland sports we object. They have 
been, till lately, useful to both countries ; 
attracting wealth to the Highlands and sup- 
plying to Englishmen an active and exhila- 
rating amusement. But there is nothing 
unsocial or mischjevous in grouse-shooting. 
It does not interfere with industry. The 
sheep-farmer and the sportsman go hand in 
hand. Deer-stalking is a sport of a differ- 
ent kind; it belongs to a savage state, 
but it is incompatible with industry. The 
deer live alone ; their life and the life of 
man are at variance ; where. they exist the 
crops of the peasant are laid waste ; the 
approach even of the step of man is to 
them a terror. To provide, therefore, a 
home for them, man and all his works must 
be banished. How many thousand persons 
have been driven out of the valleys of the 
Highlands in order to make room for the 
deer would be well worth your inquiry. 
But that we should reduce a ag part of a 
country to a savage solitude for the sake of 
sport, seems to me indefensible. At all 
events, let the public understand what a 
deer forest is, and at what price it is bought, 
when they read, as they soon will do in 
aad paper, that Mr. A—— and Colonel 

—— have had excellent sport in the for- 
est, that Lord F—— made a famous shot, 
right and left, at two stags. Let it be 
understood that in order to enjoy a few 
weeks’ diversion in the autumn, to induce a 
few keepers and gillies to drive a herd of 
deer past the stands in which some English 
gentlemen are ensconced, hundreds of home- 
steads have been pulled down, scenes of 
active industry have been closed, homes 
of humble comfort have been destroyed, and 
hundreds of families, who loved their High- 
land glens with the deep attachment of 
Highlanders, have been banished across the 
seas like felons, though without a crime. 
It is against this evil, which is now large 
and unhappily progressing that I venture to 
make my appeal to you. I am satisfied that 
the evil has arisen carelessly, and from the 
attraction of sport. I cannot but hope that 
reflection and discussion will put it down. 
There is no greater pleasure to a proprietor 
than to see a thriving tenantry improved by 
his care. The Highland proprietor, who is 
rewarded with a generous attachment, will 
not suffer himself to be a party driving out 
a noble race of men and supplanting them 
with red deer ; and, whatever may be the 
delights of sport, I should blush for English- 
men if we consented to buy our amuse- 
ments at such a price as the depopulation of 
a part of Scotland, and the removal of some 
of its hardiest, most industrious inhabitants. 
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Fom The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
CHATTERTON.* 

In that portrait-gallery of illustrious 
writers to which Mr. Masson has introduced 
us, we turn from the likenesses of men as 
admirable as Shakspeare, Swift, and Goethe, 
as honorable as Wordsworth and De Quincey, 
to look with an interest no familiarity abates 
upon a new delineation of the ‘ marvellous 
boy.”” It is evident that Mr. Masson him- 


self has labored on this portraiture most lov-' 


ingly and well.. He could not otherwise have 
given us so faithful and complete a likeness 
of the young poet in his sullenness and pride, 
and kindliness and grief, or have surrounded 
him with a group of accessories so pictur- 
esque in themselves, and so useful in illustrat- 
ing and bringing out in bolder prominence 
the subject of his picture. 

It is, indeed, in this accessory matter that 
much of the strength of Mr. Masson’s biogra- 
phy consists. A mass of curious informa- 
tion, diligently gathered from obscurest pub- 
lications, is happily made use of to throw 
light upon the times through which the nar- 
rative extends, and particularly upon those 
circumstances of the times which had the 
most bearing on the individual history of 
Chatterton. Mr. Masson has contrived to 
levy subsidies of this kind from the most un- 
promising sources, and to use his materials 
with a rare constructive skill. Heleaves, in 
fact, nothing now to be inquired into con- 
cerning the external influences, whether of 
eyents or persons, which can be supposed to 
have had much to do with the wayward and 
precocious growth of the poet’s mind. 

Taken as it stands on Mr. Masson’s pages, 
the life of Chatterton is indeed a strange and 
tragical tale. There was no genial child- 
hood in it—no seasons of dependence and 
delight, however brief, to usher in‘the storm 
and darkness of his passionate youth. From 
first to last there was a morbid element in his 
mental nature, and ingrained ambition, and 
reserve, and pride, fearfully at war with all 
enjoyment or repose. At little more than 
seven years of age we have this account of 
him : 


‘* Generally very sullen and silent, he was 
liable to sudden and unaccountable gifts of 
weeping, as well as of violent fits of rage ; he 


* “ Essays, Biographical and Critical, chiefly on English 
Poets. By David Masson, A.M., Professor of English Lit- 
erature in University College, London.” (Cambridge : 
Macmillan and Co. 8vo.) 
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was also extremely secretive, and fond of be- 
ing alone; and on Saturday and other holi- 
day afternoons, when he was at liberty to go 
home from school, it was quite a matter of 
speculation with his mother, Mrs. Chatter- 
ton, and her acquaintances, what the boy 
could be doing sitting alone for hours, as 
was his habit, in a garret full of all kinds of 
out-of-the-way lumber.”’ 

This riddle, that the kind-hearted mother 
and her gossips could not solve, has no ob- 
scurity about it now. Unconsciously to 
herself, in that back street of Bristol, she had 
given birth to a young eagle, who was even 
then pining and preparing for the atmos 
phere and habits of his kind. Wait a year 
or two, and you may see him try his wing in 
perilous flights; wait a year or two, and you 
may see him, whilst still a Blue-coat boy in 
Colston’s school, writing verses and lam- 
poons for a provincial journal, imposing on 
the pewterer, Burgum, an antique-looking 
pedigree ascending through an illustrious 
line to one of the knightly followers of the 
Norman, and making his first essay in those 
ancient poems which still command the admi- 
ration and the wonder of whoever reads 
them. Or wait again a year or two, and you 
may see him, an apprentice now to the attor- 
ney, Lambert, hoaxing Bristol antiquaries 
with an elaborate record of the opening of 
their ancient bridge, — boldly manufactur- 
ing Rowley poems in abundant measure, — 
collecting knowledge, and especially anti- 
quarian knowledge, from every source that 
was not sealed against him, — corresponding, 
upon equal terms, with Horace Walpole, — 
contributing to one of the London magazines, 
—and, finally, walking often in a moody 
state about the neighborhood of St. Mary’s 
Church, ‘‘ with a brain consciously the mos 
powerful in Bristol,”’ whilst he was yet sent 
down to feed with servants in his master’s 
kitchen. 

But the inward strife of these important 
years is never to be seenor known. The 
mortifications which so proud a nature could 
not fail to encounter amongst purse-proud 
and illiterate citizens, and the bitter, con- 
stantly recurring sufferings of a penniless 
state, were evils not to be repelled by any 
means at Chatterton’s command. The 
powers he was conscious of were, perhaps, 
imperfectly recognized ; the poverty he bore 
about with him was a condition only too 
palpable to all; and it is easy to conceive 
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how a spirit infinitely more patient than his 
might have found cause to groan under the 
indignities to which such a contrast must be 
sure to doom him. It was, in fact, the re- 
fusal of a loan of money, at a critical time, 
that brought about the circumstances under 
which the mournful drama of poor Chatter- 
ton’s existence closed. Intervening scenes 
of overpowering interest there were, but it 
was this refusal— whatever else, had this 
been wanting, might by possibility have 
proved as fatal— which looms out in the 
distance as the unmistakable cause. The 
connecting links areevidentenough. It was 
this that gave occasion to a deliberate design 
of self-destruction, which had more than 
once suggested itself to the unhappy boy’s 
mind before ; it was the accidental discovery 
of this design that led to his immediate dis- 
missal from the attorney’s office ; and it was 
this dismissal that determined him to adven- 
ture on that sea of wretchedness in which he 
was 80 soon to be a memorable wreck. 

The brightest interspace in Chatterton’s 
life was that which came between his eman- 
cipation from the attorney’s desk and the 
commencement of his brief despair in Lon- 
don. Hope brightened the future to him 
with a glory which the past had never 
known. There was a pleasure even in the 
pain of Bristol leaye-takings,. for he was 
going forth to assert for himself a, new posi- 
tion, amidst new scenes. And, over and 
above his genius, he was going forth with a 


courage and a confidence deserving of a bet- 


ter fate. With little but a few guineas, 
collected for him by subscription, in his 
purse, the precious burden of his Rowley 
poems, some manuscripts in modern style, 
and his high ability and enterprising spirit, 
he turned away forever from the old acquain- 
tances and haunts of childhood, to seek 
renown and wealth in a more promising 
career. 

It was on the 25th of April, 1770, that 
Chatterton for the first time set foot in Lon- 
don. Mr. Masson dwells on the minutest 
incidents — the rambles, and the calls and 
occupations, the scanty dinners and the busy 
days — of that eventful period in the young 
adventurer’s life. The narrative discloses 
an amount of energy almost unequalled. 
Within a few hours of his arrival he had 
already obtained interviews with the four 
persons from whom it was most likely that 





he might obtain some profitable literary em- 
ployment. ‘ Tired, and yet happy,’’ says 
Mr. Masson, ‘‘ the young stranger bent, his 
steps homeward in the direction of Shore- 
ditch.’? And then foreshadowing the dark 
catastrophe so near at hand he adds : 


‘‘ Ah! we wonder if, in passing along 
Shoe-lane after his interview with Edmunds, 
brushing with his shoulder the ugly black 
wall of that workhouse burying-ground on - 
the site of which Faringdon Market now 
stands, any presentiment occurred to him of 
a spectacle which, four short months after- 
wards, that very spot was to witness, — those 
young limbs of his, now so full of life, then 
closed up, stark and unclaimed, in a work- 
house shell, and borne, carelessly and irrev- 
erently, by one or two men, along that very 
wall, to a pauper’s hasty grave! Ah! no; 
he paces all unwittingly, poor young heart, 


that spot of his London doom, where even I, 
remembering him, shudder to tears; for 
God, in his mercy, hangs the veil.”’ 


And in that instance, in His merey, God 
had hung the veil. This, at least, we are 
assured of by poor Chatterton’s letters to 
his mother. They are written, at this 
period, in an animated, boasting, buoyant, 
almost happy, tone. The first was com- 
posed ‘in high spirits;’’ the second tells 
of ‘hhis-** glorious prospect,’’ and of his pos- 
session of that knowledge of the art of book- 
sellers which ‘‘no author can be poor who 
understands ;’’ in the third ‘‘ matters go on 
swimmingly,’’ so much so indeed as to give 
oceasion to the triumphant exclamation, 
** Bravo, hey boys, up we go!” And itis 
worthy of remark, too, amidst the revela- 
tions of these letters, how in the fulness of 
his own unsubstantial prosperity, the wri- 
ter’s patronage and generosity overflow. 
His friends are to send to him the effusions 
they would wish to see in print ; his mother 
is to be remembered out of his abundance ; 
and his sister is desired to choose the colors 
of the two silks with which he will present 
her in the summer. Alas! before the leaves 
of that coming summer fade, neither silk 
nor color must that mourning sister wear ! 

The letters we have just referred to carry 
us onwards to the close of the first month 
of Chatterton’s London life— the happiest, 
probably, in spite of disappointments and 
anxieties and labors, of any he had ever 
until then experienced. But in connection 
with it, the question will suggest itself — 
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was the munificence he contemplated fairly 
warranted by any actual success, or was it 
merely the delusive expectation of a self- 
confidence yet sanguine and unharmed? 
Mr. Masson, who has entered deeply into 
the inquiry, ascertaining everything that 
can be positively known, calculating every 
certain gain, and conjecturing cautiously 
where proof is unattainable, adopts the first 
of these opinions, and concludes that ‘‘ we 
shall probably be correct if we say that 
Chatterton’s total receipts during his first two 
months in London cannot have exceeded ten 
or twelve pounds.’’ This, with his abste- 
mious habits of living and inexpensiveness 
in regard of amusements, must have been an 
ample and encouraging, though not cer- 
tainly a splendid, income. Such as it was, 
however, a portion of it—and the fact 
should always be remembered in abatement 
of our sentence on his manifold sins — was 
allotted to his mother and his sister in the 
shape of a snuff-box, fans, and china, as the 
fashion of the age demanded. Mr. Masson 
is inclined to attribute somewhat of this 
liberality to pride, but we confess that on 
this point alone we love to differ from him. 
It is certainly a far more pleasant and quite 
as plausible a supposition, that absence had 
increased the tenderness of his affection, and 
prompted an expense he could but ill afford. 
Two passages in letters to his sister appear, 
by their unaffected tone of truth, to lend 
some countenance to our more agreeable 
view. In the first he says, ‘‘ Be assured 
that I shall ever make your wants my 
wants, and stretch to the utmost to serve 
you;’’ and in the second— written only a 
month and a few days before his death — he 
tells her, ‘I am about an oratorio, which, 
when finished, will purchase you a gown.”’ 
We cannot look upon these affecting passa- 
ges as written in the language of display or 
pride. 

The second of the letters was dated on the 
2th of July, and before then the brief and 
dim success of Chatterton was on the wane. 
In spite of all his assiduity with editors, he 
found but little profitable work to do. 
Accommodating himself, however, readily 
to this change of circumstances, even while 
he was the most diligent in striving to pre- 
vent it, his cheap amusements were ungrudg- 
ingly relinquished, his slender meals reduced, 





and even his dress— the most cherished of 
his small indulgences — neglected. But no 
economy consistent with the barest suste- 
nance of life could meet the need of his ex- 
piring means. And no earnest, restless 
applications to the publishers who had 
employed him — no efforts to obtain another 
occupation — no labors with his pen, pro- 
longed through sleepless nights in strange 


succession availed him anything to keep 


the quickly coming enemy at bay. Then 
came the time when nothing but some helping 
hand, outstretched in pity or in love, might 
save him. But no gentle mother proud of 
the genius of her boy, no good Samaritan, 
was near. There, in that Brooke-street gar- 
ret, one of the gifted spirits of the time was 
fighting out alone, with every odds against 
him, a last battle which might only end in 
death. 

Mr. Masson has dwelt, we think, with 
much felicity on the signal good which the 
presence of some generous soul would have 
effected in that season of the poor youth’s 
emergency, and has rightly chosen Gold- 
smith as the aptest minister in his imaginary 
scene. He says, — 

‘* Precisely at the time when Chatterton 
was writing his last letters home, and begin- 
ning to see want staring him in the face, 
was this kindest of Irish hearts taking leave 
for a while of Brick-court, Fleet-street, and 
all its pleasantcares. Ah, me! so very kind 
a heart was that, that one feels as if, when 
it left London, Chatterton’s truest hope was 
gone. Goldsmith never saw Chatterton ; 
but one feels as if, had he remained in Lon- 
don, Chatterton would have been more safe. 
Surely—even if by some express electric 
communication, shot, at the moment of ut- 
most need, under the very stones and pave- 
ments that intervened between the two spots 
—the agony pent up in that garret in 
Brooke-street, where the gaunt, despairing 
lad was walking to and fro, would have 
made itself felt in the chamber in Brick- 
court; the tenant of that chamber would 
have been seized by a restlessness and a 
creeping sense of some horror near; he 
would have hurried out, led, nay, driven, by 
an invisible power, and, by the grace of 
God, Brick-court and Brooke-street would 
have come together! 0, the hasty and ex- 
cited gait of Goldsmith as he turned into 
Brooke-street: the knock; the rush u 
stairs; the garret-door burst open; the 
arms of a friend thrown round the friendless 
youth ; the gush of tears over him and with 
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him; the pride melted out of the youth at 
once and forever ; .the joy over & young soul 
saved ! ’” 

But this was not to be: the solitary tenant 
of that cheerless room had no friend to 
snatch him from the grim temptations of 
despair. 

There is something unspeakably affecting 
in the detail of the last days of Chatterton’s 
affliction: The very pride with which he 
confronted the misery of blasted hopes and 
absolute destitution had something noble in 
it, not to be observed without a new emotion 
of distress. The less and less supply of 
bread, bought stale that it might last the 
longer ; his fiery indignation at the baker’s 
wife who had refused to trust him with one 
final loaf ; his steady punctuality in the pay- 
ment of his rent, even to the last trying 
miserable week ; his stern rejection of the 
sixpence proffered by his poor landlady ; his 
firm refusals to accept the meals offered him 
in charity by her, and by his neighbor, 
Cross, from whom, at last, the deadly anti- 
dote to all his accumulated suffering was 
bought, not begged, —are incidents which 
take the case of Chatterton out of the cate- 
gory of that guilt which we despise as much 
as we deplore. Conceive in one glance, of 
the intelligence, the stubborn, fiend-like 
pride of the poor youth’s nature, the utter 
discomfiture of his exultant hope of wealth 
and fame, the irritability of brain induced by 
injudicious midnight toils, and aggravated 
to the last extreme by hunger verging on 
starvation, and you will find enough to ex- 
tenuate, though not to excuse the act, which 
has made Chatterton, for evermore, the 
dark and glorious type of ruin and despair. 





Tt was on the night of the 24th of August 
that the arsenic which Chatterton had pur- 
chased in the morning did its deadly work. 
At a late hour on the next day, as he was 
not stirring, and no answer was obtained to 
numerous calls, the door of his room was 
broken open, and the youth was found 
‘lying on the bed, with his legs hanging 
over, quite dead.’’ He died in his eighteenth 
year, leaving behind him a reputation which 
has grown, too late, into the renown for 
genius which he ardently longed for and 
heartily deserved. 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell 
upon the brief and pleasant criticism with 
which Mr. Masson’s narrative closes. But 
the omission is of less moment, as the judg- 
ments upon Chatterton’s merits as a poet are, 
at present, well-nigh unanimous. That his 
acknowledged poems are indicative of great 
ability, and yet greater promise; that his 
Rowley-poems are instinct with genius of an 
order hardly ever equalled by so mere a boy, 
are positions which the world have pretty 
much agreed to take for granted now. This 
element of his youth should always be re- 
membered in our estimate of Chatterton’s 
powers. Reflecting with that memory pres- 
ent to us, and with the memory present, too, 
of all the adverse influences in the midst of 
which it was his fate to live and write, — 
upon what he has undoubtedly achieved, we 
shall be prepared, ‘‘ with Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Keats,’’ to look back, as Mr. 
Masson expresses it, ‘‘again and again on 
his brief existence with a kind of awe, as on 
the track of a heaven-shot meteor earthwards 
through a night of gloom.” 





‘¢ ENGLISH OAK, till about the reign of Queen 
Anne, formed the great material of our furni- 
ture, as well as of our floors and roofs. But 
oak was a stubborn log, dark and unsightly, 
and as soon as the first plank of mahogany 
feom Jamaica had displayed itg beauties, all 
ranks of men, from the peer to the manufac- 
turer, began to discard the lumber of their 
dwellings and to adopt the new materials.’? — 
Loidis and Elmete, p. 80. 

Whitaker is not quite accurate here. The 
best furniture in those days was of walnut, and 
this it was which was superseded by mahogany. 
Very probably the change was accelerated by 
the great consumption of walnut for muskets 
in Marlborough’s war, which would so diminish 





the quantity of that wood, that mahogany might 
be the cheaper material. 





Mr. ParsaBte tells me that the remoter and 
smaller curés of these counties were served by 
unordained persons till about 1740, when it was 
thought proper that no one should officiate who 
was not in orders. But, because there would 
have been a hardship and an injustice in eject- 
ing the existing incumbents, they were admitted 
to deacon’s orders, without examination. The 
reader at Newland’s Chapel, who was thus or- 
dained, was by trade a tailor, clogger. and but 
ter-print maker. —R. 8 
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From Galignani’s Messenger, 2 Aug. 
RUSSIAN CROWN DIAMONDS. 


Tae Crown Treasury of the Czars at Mos- 
cow, contains precious stones of considerable 
amount. The two most considerable are 
diamonds, one the size of a pigeon’s egg 
rose-cut. 
name of the Orloff. The other has the form 
of an irregular prism, and is of the size and 
almost the length of a little finger; it bears 
the name of the Shah, and its history is as 
follows: —It formerly belonged to the 
Sophis, and was one of two enormous dia- 
monds which ornamented the throne of Nadir 
Shah, and which were designated by the 
Persians by the names of ** Son of the Sea ”’ 
and ‘‘Moon of the Mountains.”” When 
Nadir was assassinated, his treasures were 
pillaged, and his precious stones divided 
among a few soldiers, who carefully con- 
cealed them. Ari Armenian named Shafras, 
resided at that period at Bussora with his 
two brothers. One day an Affghan came to 
him and offered for sale the large diamond, 
the ‘‘ Moon of the Mountain,”’ as well asan 
emerald, a ruby of a fabulous size, a sap- 
phire of the finest water, called by the Per- 
sians, the ‘‘ Eye of Allah,”’ and a number 
of other stones, for the whole of which he 
asked such a moderate sum, that Shafras 
suspected they had not been honestly come 
by, and told him to call again, as he had 
not the money in the house. The Affghan, 
fearing Shafras was going to act with 
treachery towards him, left the place, and 
could not again be found, although the three 
brothers made every search for him. Some 
years afterwards, the elder brother met the 
man at Bagdad, who told him that he had 
just sold all his precious stones for 65,000 
piasters, and a pair of valuable horses. 
Shafras had the residence of the purchaser, 
who was a Jew, pointed out to him, and he 
went to him and offered him double the price 
he had given for them, but was refused. 
The three brothers then agreed to murder 
the Jew and rob him of his purchase, which 
they did, and on the day following poisoned 
the Affghan, and threw both the bodies into 
the river. A dispute soon after arose be- 
tween the brothers as to the division of the 
spoil, which terminated in Shafras getting 
rid of his two brothers by poison, after 


The Russians have given it the: 
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which he fled to Constantinople, and thence 
to Holland, where he made known the riches 
he possessed, and offered them for sale to the 
different Courts of Europe. 

Catherine IT. proposed to buy the Moon of 
the Mountains only. Shafras was requested 
to come to Russia, and he was introduced to 
the court jeweller. The terms demanded by 
Shafras were—letters of nobility, a life 
annuity of 10,000 roubles, and 500,000 
roubles, payable by equal instalments in ten 
years. Count Banin, who was then Minis- 
ter, delayed the settlement of the bargain as 
long as possible, and, in the mean time, had 
the Armenian led into such extravagances 
that he fell into debt, and when the Minister 
found that he had no means of paying what 
he owed he abruptly broke off the negotiation. 
Shafras, according to the laws of the coun- 
try, could not leave until his debts should 
be paid, and the court jeweller prepared to 
take advantage of his embarrassments and 
intended that the diamond should fall into 
his hands for a fourth of its value. Shafras, 
however, discovered the trap that had been 
laid for him, and, disposing of some of the 
less valuable stones among his countrymen, 
paid his debts and disappeared. Agents 
were sent after him, who had even orders to 
assassinate and rob him, but he escaped 
them. Ten years after, while he was at 
Astrachan, renewed offers were made to 
him, but he refused to enter into any nego- 
tiations unless the bargain should be settled 
at Smyrna. Catherine accepted, and became 
the possessor of the diamond for letters of 
nobility, 600,000 roubles, and 170,000 paper 
roubles, making together about two and a 
half millions of francs. Shafras, not being 
able to return to hiscountry, where he would 
have had to give an account of two homi- 
cides and two fratricides, fixed himself at 
Astrachan, where he married a country- 
woman of his, and had seven daughters. 
One of his sons-in-law poisoned him for the 
sake of possessing his share of his property. 
The immense fortune which the murderer 
had acquired (from ten to twelve millions) 
was divided, and soon spent, by his succes- 
sors, and several of the grandchildren of 
Shafras are now living at Astrachan in abject 
misery. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE MYSTERIOUS SALUTE. 

As I sat in the ladies’ room at the Peter- 
borough station, waiting the arrival of the 
London train, two ladies came in together, 
whose appearance, though not exactly un- 
common, caught my eye. They were nice- 
looking, and a certain number of years ago 
must have been pretty. They were not 
dressed alike, but there was a pervading tone 
about them alike in both. The large collar, 
whose antique shape and rich work pro- 
claimed a’ reverence for the taste of past 
days; the cool white stockings and sandal- 
less prunella shoes ; the dresses, not too long, 
of a prevailing gray color; the brown crape- 
shawl of the one, and the small white turn- 
over of the other lady; the Tuscan straw- 
bonnets, with their primrose and white trim- 
mings, and the black and green veils ap- 
pended to each; together with the long- 
shafted parasols without fringe, and the neat 
little baskets they carried — made it evident 
that these were what are called “‘ old maids.” 

‘‘ Caroline,’’ said one of them, who ap- 
peared the younger of the two, ‘‘ we are in 
capital time. I really begin to think it is 
less dreadful than we imagined ; and if we 
can only get a nice carriage entirely to our- 
selves ’? —— 

*« Ah!” replied Miss Caroline, who-acted 
rather in the character of chaperom to her 
younger friend—‘‘ah: there is nothing 
like being in good time. Better wait an 
hour, Clementina, than be late one minute. 
I feel quite glad to have brought my knit- 
ing; indeed, I never go anywhere without 
it; and, now that I cannot see very well 
Without glasses, reading is out of the ques- 
tion. You have Dr. Gregory’s Letters there, 
I see. How different the literary produc- 
tions of the present day are! Really, the 
trash young people read now is terrible, 
when I think how we were brought up. 
But I wish Harriet Spyker would come. I 
begin to think we ought to take our places.” 

Very soon after this, I saw another little 
lady, apparently about their own standing, 
bustling about, turning round, looking into 
corners, behind doors, and into all sorts of 
impossible places, till suddenly she espied the 
two friends, and walking briskly up to them, 
began to talk very fast, answering the in- 
quiries of both ladies in a tone so headlong, 
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and with a manner 80 lively, that I could 
hardly refrain from smiling both with pleas- 
ure and surprise. This last lady was dressed 
in a dark-colored satin gown, with no stiffen- 
ing or crinoline to lift its clinging folds from 
her short slight person. She wore a small 
black lace-shawl, and a white bonnet adorned 
with an immense purple “ ugly,” as they 
are too truly called. 

‘“* How many seats are in these carriages? ”’ 
asked the new-comer, after mutual greetings 
had passed. 

‘*T really do not know,”’ said Miss Clem- 
entina. ‘I never travelled but once before 
in a train, and I cannot say I remember. 
But, you know, we could easily ask.’? So 
saying, she went leisurely up to a very active, 
busy official, who was greasing the wheels of 
the carriages, and said : 

‘Pray, my good man, can you tell me 
how many seats there are, and what time we 
start? Where is the station-clock? » Ah! I 
see; it is quite wrong by my watch, which 
never either gains or loses.’”” Then, seeing 
he paid no sort of attention to her, nor in- 
deed heard her, she remarked: ‘It is very 
badly arranged that there is no information 
to be had, or any one to refer to at these 
places.” 

‘All right, ma’am!’’ said the man, 
slamming down the iron lid with great noise. 
and moving off sharply to another wheel. 

‘‘ How very rude those men are!’ said 
Miss Caroline, in a condoling voice. ‘* It 18 
better to manage entirely for ourselves, my 
dear, than to be exposed to such insults.” 

** Ah! ’’ rejoined Miss Clementina, ‘* how 
different from the old stage-coach days, when 
one knew there were four seats inside which 
any ladies might have for the asking, and 
when a scream ora handkerchief from the 
windows would arrest instant attention from 
the gentlemen.” =" 

‘« Gentlemen! ’’ exclaimed Miss Caroline. 
‘‘ One cannot now-a-days tell a gentleman 
from a grazier or a shop-boy — by the dress, 
at least; and the young men of the present 
time are so excessively satirical, and so de- 
void of that deferential respect, without 
which, a few years ago, a gentleman would 
have been shut out from ladies’ society 
altogether.” 

‘It is so, indeed,’ said Miss Spyker 
briskly ; ‘‘and I declare to you, nothing 








would induce me to travel in the same car- 
riage with one of those fast young men— 
nothing you could name to me, Caroline.” 

Here all three agreed that nothing in the 
whole world would induce them to do such 
@ thing. 

The crowd of passengers now began to 
thicken, and I therefore took up my book 
and satchel, and soon established myself com- 
fortably in the far corner of a first-class car- 
riage. I had not been there very long when 
I saw the three friends approaching — the 
two first ladies arm in arm, and brisk little 
Miss Spyker peering first into one carriage, 
then into another, with a face of great anxie- 
ty; at length they stood still before the one 
I had chosen. 

‘It is pretty well away from the engine, 
Caroline,’’ said Miss Spyker in an encourag- 
ing tone of voice. 

** And not too near the end of the train 
either,’’ said Miss Clementina. ‘I think we 
might venture.” 

At this moment, a maid-servant, who fol- 
lowed them, put into the carriage an infinite 
variety of brown-paper parcels, of every 
shape and size. A small ‘ tiger ” also came 
up, armed with three umbrellas, and hung 
round with bonnet-boxes like a “ bird-cage 
man,”’ which he deposited as he best could 
within. The three ladies then took their 
seats. 

‘* Thomas,’’ said Miss Clementina, ‘* have 
you seen the luggage safe ?’’ 

** Yes, ’um,”’ said Thomas, grinning, and 
pulling a lock of hair. 

** And the two carpet-bags?’’ said Miss 
Caroline. 

‘¢ And the baskets of fruit for Lady M’Gre- 
gor?’’ put in Clementina. 

‘* Two baskets of fruit and the flowers is 
under this seat, ’um,”’ said Thomas, holding 

‘up the valance of the seat. ‘‘ Guard said 
they ’d squash ’em in the van along with 
heavy luggage.” 

“*O, very well. And, Thomas,” said 
Miss Caroline, ‘‘ don’t forget what I said to 
you about the garden, now: water those two 
square beds—weed the one on the lawn; 

and let me find the gravel-walks clean when 
we return.” 

*¢ And mind that we don’t find half the 
roots dug up for weeds, and the rest washed 
bare, from using that large watering-can. 
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That will do, Jane,’’ added Miss Clementina 
to the maid: ‘‘ you may go now.”’ 

They now began to arrange their bonnets, 
settle their parcels, and make foot-stools of 
sundry little boxes they had brought with 
them. After a short pause, Miss Caroline 
said: ‘Don’t like this at all—it is so very 
dark.’ 

‘What will it bein the tunnels?’ said 
Miss Clementina in an unhappy voice. 

‘‘ Caroline,” said Miss Spyker, ‘I don’t 
know what you will think of me, but I con- 
fess to you——’’ Here she dropped her 
voice, and I only heard the words “ gentle- 
man in the carriage ;’’? but I saw Miss Caro- 
line and Miss Clementina bridle up and draw 
back, throwing suspicious glances at poor 
Miss Spyker, who seemed in an embarrassed 
minority. 

Presently Clementina recommenced the 
conversation. ‘I don’t in the least know,” 
said she, ‘* how we go off, but I begin to feel 
rather poorly —the engine makes such a 
terrible noise—one never could be heard 
screaming.” 

‘“‘ No,”’ said Miss Spyker ; ‘‘ and I believe 
the guard are most inhuman. If you are 
ever so frightened, or faint, it’s of no use: 
you are locked in, and no more thought of 
until you reach your journey’s end ; and then, 
if you don’t hear the name of the place, you 
pass on, of course, for nobody asks you to 
get out.” 

** And we,’’ said Miss Clementina, who be- 
gan to be very nervous, ‘‘ shall never know 
where to stop. How should we? No one 
can make out what the people say when they 
call out the names of the stations, and I am 
sure we shall miss seeing it written up.”’ 

‘‘ T wish anybody we knew very well — of 
course, if a gentleman, one of a proper and 
steady age—was coming the same way,” 
murmured Miss Caroline, descending a little 
from the exalted position she had previously 
taken up with regard to Miss Spyker’s hinted 
proposal. ‘It is in such cases as these only 
that one feels quite helpless. O how I wish 
we were safe at home! ”” 

At this moment an agitated little scream 
broke from the lips of Miss Spyker. 

* What is it? What’s the matter? Is 
it going off ?’’ exclaimed Miss Clementina. 

‘ T think —I really do think that is Mr. 
Smith,” said Miss Spyker, in a nervous 
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: manner, looking out of the window as she 


spoke. 

‘It certainly is,” said Caroline; ‘‘ and, 
depend upon it, he is going by this train, 
and there is his servant behind with his 
carpet-bag. Do you think it would be im- 
proper to ask him to come in?’’ 

‘©Q!” exclaimed Miss Clementina, hop- 
ing all the same to be overruled by the other 
two, “I am afraid it would be so very for- 
ward, and putting ourselves in his way.” 

‘‘ But,”’ suggested Miss Spyker briskly, 
‘sif we were to give him the farther seat 
there, all would be filled except one, and 
with our shawls and umbrellas we might 
make up a figure in the middle seat opposite 
Clementina ; or else, you see, with two va- 
cant places, we should be so very likely to 
have intruders. Shall we ask him in, Caro- 
line?’ 

‘¢O dear,’’ said Miss Caroline, ‘*I don’t 
know what to do : what do you think?’’ 

‘‘T really do not see that in such an emer- 
gency it would be improper,’’ remarked 
Clementina, in a tone vainly endeavoring to 
seem neutral. 

** And I declare,”’ said little Miss Spyker 
hurriedly, ‘‘ I see two other gentlemen linger- 
ing here, closeby. Don’t you really think 
we might ?— he is so very highly respecta- 
ble—such a thorough gentleman, and not 
of the new school.” 

‘“« Well, if you dare call out, Harriet.’’ 

** You both really think I may then?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Miss Caroline, ‘* we do.” 

‘‘ Then make haste,’’ faltered Miss Clem- 
entina. And what with poking and urging 
from her friends, and her own fears, with a 
dread of being too late, Miss Spyker put her 
head out of the window, and said, in a voice 
that slightly wavered between anxiety and 
her sense of the impropriety of the act: 
“Mr—Sm-i-ith, Mr. Sm-i-ith.” I glanced 
at the three ladies, and saw they were 
trembling with the combingd emotions of 
hope, fear, and dread of doing anything 
bordering on the improper, when the door 
opened, and Mr. Smith appeared. 

He was a decidedly elderly gentleman, and 
wore @ gray hat, an ample frockcoat of dark 
blue, white unmentionables and waistcoat ; 
and an eyeglass in an embossed gold frame 
hung bya black ribbon from his neck. His 
face wore an expression of great suavity and 
benevolence towards the world in general ; 








not remarkable for much talent or mental 
quickness, but rather indicative of a nature 
at once bland and obtuse. He raised his hat 
and bowed as he recognized Miss Spyker, 
which cotrtesy was acknowledged by all 
three in the court-minuet style. Miss Spy- 
ker, however, went straight to the point at 
once, by saying: ‘‘ Very well, thank you, 
sir; and, Mr. Smith, are you going by this 
train?” 

‘‘Madam,”’ he replied, ‘I contemplate 
doing so. Can I—canI be so happy as to 
be of use to any of you ladies?”’ , 

“©, Mr. Smith ! ’’ said little Miss Spyker, 
gaining courage from her success, ‘* would 
you take one of the vacant seats here? We 
are 80 — 80 —so very much ’? —— 

“Frightened,” put in Miss Caroline, emerg- 
ing from her fauteuil. 

‘‘ Very much frightened, indeed,’’ earnestly 
repeated Miss Clementina. 

‘With the greatest pleasure, ladies. 
You honor me too much. I may have the 
happiness to be of service to you, perhaps. 
Allow me, Miss Caroline,’’ said Mr. Smith, 
calling up the tone and air of one not unused 
to being what is called ‘‘ a lady’s man,”’ as 
he raised from the floor of the carrriage Miss 
Caroline’s knitting, which, in the extremity 
of her indecision, had fallen to the ground ; 
and stepping in, he was motioned to the 
farthest compartment near my own window. 
He was very polite and courteous ; but, from 
the moment of his getting into the carriage, 
I observed a feeling creeping over the minds 
of the three maiden ladies, that their terrors 
had induced them to take a rather desperate 
and extreme step. They spoke much in low 
tones together, and replied distantly, and 
with a sort of bridling up of the figure, when 
Mr. Smith spoke — each appearing to feel it 
due to the others and to herself, to avoid as 
much as possible giving any opening for 
speeches even of common civility, and to 
treat the poor gentleman much after the 
fashion of a large house-dog, which it might 
be dangerous to encourage in any playful 
gambols, lest it should be difficult in the end 
to keep him within bounds. Their chief 
anxiety now apyeared to be to fill up the re- 
maining seat in the middle of the carriage, 
so as to make it look to a casual observer 
as if it too was occupied. There seemed, in- 
deed, every reason to suppose the plan would 
succeed. Several people had looked in, as if 
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in search of a seat, and retired under the im- 
pression that the carriage was full. The 
engine was apparently getting under-way, 
and the platform comparatively empty, when, 
as they were dressing up this spare fauteuil, 
the whistle rang shrieking through the sta- 
tion, and they all suddenly collapsed in the 
most direful state of fright. 

‘* Good—ness me! howshocking ! ’’ gasped 
poor Clementina, whose small experience of 
railways made everything a source of con- 
stant terror and surprise. Miss Caroline 
sank back prostrated; and little Miss 
Spyker, with both hands to her ears, rocked 
herself to and fro in a state of suffering and 
dismay, talking loud and fast all the time. 
But at this juncture, every other feeling was 
lost in astonishment, when a porter looked 
in, hastily glanced round, detected the trans- 
parent ruse de guerre of the ‘“‘ dummy” in 
the middle seat, and flung the door open, ex- 
claiming : 

‘‘Room here, sir—just in time—TI’ll 
put your luggage in, sir—all right.””, And 
in there sprang a tall, handsome, bewhiskered 
and moustached young Guardsman, appar- 
ently in the extremity of ‘ saving the train,”’ 
and in a great state of excitement, caused by 
the uncertainty of the last few moments. 
Here was a pretty business! The feelings 
of the three ladies for a moment overpowered 
them, and they sat in silence, fixing looks of 
blank dismay on each other. Things were 
unfortunately managed, certainly. In their 
anxiety to keep Mr. Smith at a respectful 
distance, they had so contrived that now the 
young Guardsman filled up their cherished 
vacancy. He was in the very midst of them : 
Miss Caroline on his right hand, and Miss 
Clementina and Miss Spyker immediately 
opposite. The involuntary shrinking into 
the depths of the carriage, the glances elo- 
quent of feeling, were the first signs of their 
returning powers of mind. Miss Spyker 
‘pulled her blue ‘ugly’? more completely 
over her brow, and all three began to look 
out of the window with determined curiosity 
at the two bare brown banks of earth which 
now rose on either side above the train. I 
really felt for poor Clementina, who appeared 
to be growing quite giddy from the sameness 
of the view and the speed with which we 
passed along. At length she resolutely shut 
her eyes, as if, inside and out, nothing but 
objects of distraction met her sight. 
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We had not been on the movemore than a 
few minutes, when I observed the young 
Guardsman looking at his fair fellow-travel- 
lers with an expression ‘by no means conso- 
nant with the air of imperturbable gravity 
through which it shone. I saw he tried to 
catch the eye of the quiet gentlewoman in 
the corner, but I resolutely looked out of the 
window, though not, I fear, before he de- 
tected the shadow of a smile at the corner 
of my lip. 

Mr. Smith, glancing over the top of the 
newspaper, which in self-defence he had un- 
folded, saw, despite his obtuseness, that 
something was amiss: the distressed looks 
of the three maiden-friends showed their 
mental perturbation; and not knowing ex- 
actly what to do under the circumstances, 
he began, half-absently, to survey the dress 
and general appearance of the new-comer, 
from the boots upwards, with an eye from 
which he strove to banish its usual benign 
expression. He appeared, however, very 
much taken aback on perceiving, when he 
had gradually arrived at the face of the 
young officer, that his eye was fixed on him 
with a meaning he could not quite make 
out; and he was betrayed involuntarily 
into saying : ‘‘ Did you address me, sir? ’’ 

‘© dear, no, sir—not at all,’’ said the 
Guardsman with a smile. 

At the sound of the gruff voices of the 
gentlemen, the three friends whisked round, 
with difficulty suppressing their emotion. 
Miss Clementina, who was the most nervous, 
began to tremble violently, and turned still 
paler than she was by nature. Evidently, 
the least they anticipated was the prelimi- 
naries of a duel. 

‘* Will you exchange papers, sir?’’ said 
the Guardsman ; at which Mr. Smith bowed, 
and waved his paper in the air with a ner- 
vous flourish, which sent the corner of it 
nearly into the open mouth of the stricken 
Caroline, whose features were in an un- 
natural state of extension from the incidents 
of the last few moments. Both gentlemen 
then subsiding into silence, the ladies began 
to grow calm, the dreaded vis-d-vis offering 
no further cause for fear, and becoming ap- 
parently very passive and harmless over his 
paper. In the course of time they ventured 
to get up a little slow, formal conversation 
with Mr. Smith, whom, with a natural 
revulsion of feeling, they seemed to regard 
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more benignantly than ever, looking upon 
him now in the light of a safeguard. 

‘‘ Beautiful weather for the country,”’ 
faltered Miss Spyker, always the most alert 
of the three. 

‘Superb indeed,’’ replied Mr. Smith 
blandly. 

‘‘ Dreadful mode of travelling this,’’ ven- 
tured Miss Clementina. ‘‘ Ah! Mr. Smith, 
how different from the stage-coach days we 
remember! One could see the country 
then.”’ 

‘¢T remember our drive from London to 
Ascot,’ said Mr. Smith, in the voice of one 
calling up, not unmoved, some thrilling 
memory of the past—‘‘ when the speed at 
which we are now going would have seemed 
slow to the pace we drove that day. It 
might,’’ he went on in a lower tone, glan- 
cing at Miss Clementina as he spoke — ‘‘it 
night have been the society — it might have 
been the scenery.”’ 

Miss Clementina here grew very rosy, and 
said: ‘* She thought the more entirely such 
recollections were considered as past, the 
better.’’ Miss Spyker came to the rescue. 

‘‘ Mr. Smith, have you a Bradshaw? ”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to say I have not, madam ; 
but perhaps my memory may serve your 
purpose. I have travelled on this line often 
—though not,’’ he added with a bow, 
“under circumstances equally agreeable.’’ 

Here again came a little bridling, and an 
involuntary glance of meaning at each 
other. 

‘‘Qan you tell me the name of the station 
you want, Miss Spyker?’’ resumed Mr. 
Smith more gravely. 

‘“‘T only wanted to know whereabouts the 
tunnels are?” she replied, apparently im- 
pressed with a conviction that they were 
marked in the publication she had asked 
for. 

‘*T am sorry to say there are three tun- 
nels very near each other,’’ said Mr. Smith, 
with an air of one who desires to make the 
best of unpleasing intelligence ; ‘‘ but they 
are only a few minutes long—it is soon 
over ; and I think,’’ added he, looking out 
of the window, and very suddenly looking 
in again, ‘* we are now on the point of’? — 

At this juncture the whistle sounded; I 
hastily drew up my window, and the young 
Guardsman drew up the further one. The 
sudden change from light to darkness made 





the faint glimmer of the lamp — which 
seemed to be disarranged, at any rate — in- 
visible; and a moment of breathless silence 
ensued, for the rushing noise of the train 
was deadened by the closed windows. It 
was at this instant that a loud chirping 
sound within the carriage was heard, as of 
some one bestowing a hearty and unrepelled 
salute. Who can paint the consternation 
of the three ladies, as we emerged blinded, 
dazzled, bewildered from the tunnel ? 

Tt was evident each, bridling up with 
virtuous indignation, regarded the others as 
concerned in the guilt; but if any one ex- 
cited more suspicion than another, it cer- 
tainly was Miss Clementina. Her near 
neighborhood to Mr. Smith, his tender allu- 
sidn to bygone days, and the fact that her 
bonnet was in'a state of derangement the 
most unbecoming, all contributed to this 
impression. She, poor soul, feeling her per- 
fect innocence, looked first at her friend 
Caroline, who with a confused and scared 
aspect sat bolt upright before her. She, 
very unfortunately had for her neighbor the 
Guardsman; but he appeared sleepily un- 
conscious of what was passing. Nor did 
Miss Spyker escape — her bonnet and ‘‘ ugly ’” 
were decidly not comme il faut — for, in her 
anxiety to shut her eyes and stop her ears, 
she had given an involuntary jerk to the 
ugly, thereby imparting a wildness to her 
general appearance, which was considerably 
heightened by her manner. 

But if each lady regarded the others thus, 
their feelings could not amount to more than 
suspicion. But Mr. Smith! that he was 
guilty was only too evident, if only from 
his embarrassment; while the quiet young 
officer, who for some time past had appar- 
ently been slumbering, never attracted their 
suspicions for a moment. 

They were still fluttered by the strange 
incident, when we plunged into another 
tunnel ; and again the same chirping sound 
was heard — in fact an unmistakable kiss 
— louder and more hearty than before; and 
we shot into daylight once more in a state 
of agitation more terrible than ever. 

That Mr. Smith had had the daring imper- 
tinence to salute one of the three ladies 
whom he was bound by every sentiment of 
honor to protect, admitted no doubt; and 
indeed that gentleman himself seemed to 
feel his culpability, for he evidently shrank 
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under the indignant eyes of his fair neigh- 
bors, and seemed perfectly paralyzed in 
mind and body. The papef had fallen on 
his knee, his hat was awry; every particle 
of expression had vanished from his face, 
and his hands hung powerless by his sides. 
The slackening of our pace now showed 
that we were close to some station. The 
train stopped a moment, and an unearthly 
ery from the officials without announced 
the name of the place, which to this day I 
have never ascertained ; and the young 
Guardsman, having probably reached his 
destination, clapped his handkerchief sud- 
denly to his flushed face, sprang from the 
carriage, and was out of sight in a moment. 
During the rest of the journey, not a 
word was spoken. Miss Caroline tried to 
knit, but signally failed, to the great dam- 
age of her work; Miss Spyker pursed up 
her mouth and looked out of the window; 
while Clementina was absorbed in Dr. 
Gregory’s Letters, holding the volume, as I 
observed, upside down. Mr. Smith was 


speechless, and remained like one under the 
influence of mesmerism for many miles. 


By and by, I found, that I was very near 
the end of my own journey ; I began there- 
fore to collect my wrappings, when I heard 
Miss Caroline and Miss Clementina whisper- 
ing to the effect that ‘if’? —and they nod- 
ded in my direction — ‘‘ got out, they dared 
not stay alone with Mr. Smith after what 
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had happened.”” At this moment, he too 
observed that we approached the Barnet 
station ; and when the train stopped, 
whether he really had originally intended to 
get out there, or was now going to wait for 
the next train in self-defence, I cannot tell ; 
but he was in such haste to have the door 
opened, that I was quite afraid he was 
about to break the railway laws, and got 
himself into custody for leaping upon the 
platform while the train was still in mo- 
tion. He, however, turned round respect- 
fully and timidly, but with the look of an 
injured man, and raised his hat in token of 
farewell, which courtesy was received in the 
most chilling manner by the three ladies, 
who immediately looked another way. 

I then got out myself, and, watching the 
train as it moved out of sight, I saw Mr. 
Smith and his servant, who appeared mutu 
ally surprised at finding themselves there — 
the man’s countenance seeming to express : 
“Do you think, sir, you’re perfectly in 
your right senses, getting out at this here 
place where you know nobody, and have 
nothing to do?’’ When I turned away, 
and got up into the town, I saw the Guards- 
man talking to some friends ; he was laugh- 
ing violently, and, as I passed, kissed the 
back of his hand with a smack that 
reminded me of the mysterious sound in the 
railway carriage. 





Dean Swirt. — The motto which was inserted 
under the arms of William Prince of Orange, on 
his accession to the English crown, was, ** Von 
rapui, sed recepi.”’ (I did not steal it, but I 
received it.) 

This being shown to Dean Swift, he said, with 
a sarcastic smile, ‘‘The receiver is as bad as 
the thief.” 





‘THe ancient British way of using the 
father’s and grandfather’s christian name in- 
stead of the Nomina Gentilitia, is not yet,’’ 
says Thoresby, ‘‘ wholly laid aside in these parts 
of England (Yorkshire). A pious and ingenious 
person (my kinswoman by marriage) lately 
deceased at Leeds, was but the second of his 
family who had continued the same surname 
which had till then been varied as the christian 
mame of the father was, though they were 
persons of considerable estates. His grand- 
father Peter, being the son of William, was 
called Peter Williamson; his. father was called 
William Peterson, which continued till about 





1670, when they assumed the surname of Peters. 
In the vicarage of Halifax ’tis yet pretty com- 
mon among the lower sort. A friend of mine 
asking the name of a pretty boy that 

relief, was answered, it was ‘ William a Bills a 
Toms a Luke.’ Persons who dwell in the coun- 
try villages of that spacious vicarage, are al- 
most universally denominated from the place of 
their habitation. The gentleman forementioned, 
enquiring for Henry Cockroft, could hear of no 
such person, though he was within two bow- 
shots of the house: till at long run he found 
him under the notion of the chawmer mon, a8 
he did Wm. Thomas, though not without like 
difficulty, under that of the noohoil mon. By 
the by, chaumermon is not to be taken for 
camerarius, but the inhabiter of the chambered 
house, which probably was a rare matter of old, 
amongst the Sylvicole in the forest of Hardwick. 
Of the same import is Loftus, or Loft house, 
the surname of a noble family in Ireland, which 
was originally of this country.’”? — MSS. 
Thoresby, p. 148. 
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"THE SULTAN AND THE MARSHAL. 


A terter from Therapia, of the 14th, in 
the Moniteur, gives some curious details of 
Marshal Pelissier’s sojourn at Constanti- 
nople : 

‘* The Sultan, in order to gratify the Mar- 
shal, had been cae pleased to order 
Mehemed Bey, the intendant of the Palace 
of Top-Kapou, to conduct that officer through 
the room containing the treasures of- the 
Crown and the different kiosks erected by 
His Majesty’s ancestors within the circuit of 
the seraglio. On the morning of the 10th 
the French Ambassador, the al, Vice- 
Admiral 'Trehouart, and the persons who 
accompanied them, proceeded in state car- 
riages to the seraglio, where Mehemed Bey 
had prepared for them a splendid breakfast. 
They afterwards were conducted to the kiosk 
of dad, a most beautiful construction, 
built Sultan Amurath [V., and situate 
on the highest a of the seraglio. It is 
impossible to behold anything more admira- 
ble than this construction. It is lined inside 


and out with slabs of porcelain, known by 
the name of ‘ Kiachi,’ and the finest kind of 
which was formerly made at Kuchan, in 
Persia. All the doors, shutters, and panels 
are of cypress wood, encrusted with tortoise- 


shell, ivory, and mother-o’-pearl in beautiful 
patterns. The ceiling of the cupola is cov- 
ered with designs in gold on a vermillion 
ground, the color of which is still as fresh and 
bright as ever. When the visitors had suf- 
ficiently admired this wonderful construction 
Mehemed Bey conducted them to the private 
treasury of the Sultan. Until late years 
the riches accumulated by the Ottoman Sove- 
reigns was deposited in coffers ranged in 
cellars of Byzantine construction. But in 
the prevision of a visit from the Emperor of 
the French, the Sultan last Fas gave orders 
to have a room prepared and arranged with 
the objects worthy of being shown to his 
august ally. ‘The intention of the Sultan 
was in part carried out, and owing to the 
exertions of Mehemed Bey, a portion of the 
wonders which the Ottoman treasury con- 
tains can be viewed by the persons specially 
permitted to visit them. The visitor’s atten- 
tion is first attracted by the throne of Kei- 
Kaous, Sultan of Koniah in 1245, which 
was formerly surrounded by hangings em- 
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broidered with pearls and emeralds, now 
hung up in glass cases. This seat, in solid 
silver, is covered over with enamelled designs 
of the greatest beauty, representing the 
thrones and ornaments of the Kings of Per- 
sia in the olden time. It is surrounded in 
every part with cloth of gold, and the cush- 
ions are of crimson velvet, embroidered with 
os and precious stones. Close to it are to 
seen the shield and sabre which Sultan 
Amurath wore when he made his triumphal 
entry into Constantinople after his Persian 
expedition. These arms are dazzling with 
diamonds. By their side is the precious box 
which contained the Koran, and which the 
Sultan Solyman carried with him during his, 
campaigns. The lid is covered with jewels 
of price, among which is a turquoise in the 
shape of an almond of immense size. To — 
the end of a cord which served to suspend 
this box is fixed an emerald as large as a 
hen’s egg. In another part of the room are 
arranged the aigrettes which the Sultans for- 
merly wore in their turbans on days of cere- 
mony. The emeralds, rubies, and diamonds 
collected together in these ornaments are of 
a size and brilliancy to excite wonder ; and 
it may be safely predicated that Western 
Europe can boast of very few jewels to be 
compared to those handed down by the 
ancient Sultans. I will not dwell on the, 
beautiful objects in some other rooms, but, 
nothing can surpass the beauty and exquisite 
finish of the cups of jade, the arms inlaid 
with paws ancient stuffs stiff with gold 
and silver, China vases, and a most curious 
collection of timepieces of the 17th century, 
sent as presents from the Sovereigns of 
Europe. The inspection of the Imperial 
treasury being terminated, the visitors were 
conducted to the library, erected by Sultan 
Ahmed, which contains a collection of East- 
ern manuscripts, such as cannot be found 
elsewhere; and lastly, they visited the old’ 
throne-room, the canopy and chimney-piece 
of which are covered with silver plates, 
beautifully enamelled and inlaid with agates, 
arnets, and turquoises. A theatrical per- 
ormance followed, at the conclusion of 
which the Marshal and his party proceeded’ 
to the Porte, and inspected a body of oe 
drawn up on the vast esplanade of the 
Seraskierate. Everywhere the Marshal was 
the observed of all observers.” 





A Gotpen Savina. — John Knox, in his First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women, remarks it as an opinion 
entertained by some, ‘‘ that men subject to the 
counsel and empire of their wives, were un- 
worthy of all public office.”’ P 
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Riva REMEMBRANCE. 
Mr. Gifford to Mr. Hazlitt. 
“ What we read from your pen we remember no more,” 
Mr. Hazlitt to Mr. Gifford. 
“What we read from your pen we remember before,” * 
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LIFE AL THE 
From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LIFE AT THE WATER CURE.* 

ALL our readers, of course, have heard of 
the Water Cure; and many of them, we 
doubt not, have in their own minds ranked 
it among those eccentric medical systems 
which now and then spring up, are much 
talked of for a while, and finally sink into 
oblivion. The mention of the Water Cure 
is, suggestive of galvanism, homeopathy, 
mesmerism, the grape cure, the bread cure, 
the mud-bath cure, and of the views of that 
gentleman who maintained that almost all 
the evils, physical and moral, which assail 
the constitution of man, are the result of 
the use of salt as an article of food, and may 
be avoided by ceasing to employ that poi- 
sonous and immoral ingredient. Perhaps 
there is a still more unlucky association with 
life pills, universal vegetable medicines, and 
the other appliances of that coarser quackery 
which yearly brings hundreds of gullible 
Britons to their graves, and contributes 
thousands of pounds in the form of stamp- 
duty to the revenue of this great and en- 
lightened country. 

It is a curious phase of life that is pre- 
sented at a Water Cure establishment. The 
Water Cure system cannot be carried out 
satisfactorily except at an establishment 
prepared for the purpose. An expensive 
array of baths is necessary; 80 are well- 
trained bath servants, and an experienced 
medical man to watch the process of cure: 
the mode of life does not suit the arrange- 
ments of a family, and the listlessness of 
mind attendant on the water-system quite 
unfits a man for any active cmployment. 
There must be pure country air to breathe, 
@ plentiful supply of the best water, abun- 
dant means of taking exercise —Sir E. B. 
Lytton goes the length of maintaining that 
mountains to climb are indispensable ;— 
and to enjoy all these advantages one must 
go to a hydropathic establishment. It may 
be supposed that many odd people are to be 
met at such a place ; strong-minded women 
who have broken through the trammels of 

* A Month at Malvern, under the Water Cure. By 
R. J. Lane, A. E.R. A. Third Edition. Reconsidered — 


Rewritten. London: John —— 1855. 


Spirits and Water. By R. J. L. ‘Lendon: John 
Mitchell. 1855. 


Sep Pestene of a Water-Patient. By Sir E. B. Lyt- 
art. 
ren to the Sick, the Lame, and the Lazy: or, Pas- 


sages in the Life "of a Hydropathist. By a Veteran. 
London; Jobn Oillivier. 1848. 
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the Faculty, and gone to the Water Cure in 
spite of the warnings of their medical men, 
and their friends’ kind predictions that they 
would never live to come back ; and hypo- 
chondriac men, who have tried all quack 
remedies in vain, and who have come de- 
spairingly to try one which, before trying 
it, they probably looked to as the most vio- 
lent and perilous of all. And the change 
of life is total. You may have finished your 
bottle of port daily for twenty years, but at 
the Water Cure you mugt perforce practice 
total abstinence. For years you may never 
have tasted fair water, but here you will get 
nothing else to drink, and you will have to 
dispose of your seven or eight tumblers a 
day. You may have been accustomed to 
loll in bed of a morning till nine or ten 
o’clock; but here you must imitate those 
who would thrive, and ‘rise at five: ”’ 
while the exertion is compensated by your 
having to bundle off to your chamber at 9.30 
p.m. You may long at breakfast for your 
hot tea, and if a Scotchman, for your grouse 
pie or devilled kidneys; but you will be 
obliged to make up with the simpler refresh- 
ment of bread and milk, with the accompan- 
iment of stewed Normandy pippins. You 
may have been wont to spend yuur days ina 
fever of business, in a breathless hurry and 
worry of engagements to be met and mat- 
ters to be seen to; but after a week under 
the Water Cure, you will find yourself 
stretched listlessly upon grassy banks in the 
summer noon, or sauntering all day beneath 
the horse-chesnuts of Sudbrook, with a mind 
as free from business cares as if you were 
numbered among ‘T'ennyson’s lotos-eaters, or 
the denizens of ‘Thomson’s Castle of Indo- 
lence. And with God’s blessing upon the 
pure element He has given us in such abun- 
dance you will shortly (destibus Mr. Lane 
and Sir E. B, Lytton) experience other 
changes as complete, and more agreeable. 
You will find that the appetite which no 
dainty could tempt, now discovers in the 
simplest fare a relish unknown since child- 
hood. You will find the broken rest and the 
troubled dreams which for years have made 
the midnight watches terrible, exchanged for 
the long refreshing sleep that makes one 
mouthful of the night. You will find the 
gloom and depression and anxiety which 
were growing your habitual temper, suc- 
ceeded by a lightness of heart and buoyancy 
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of spirit which you cannot account for, but 
which you thankfully enjoy. We donbt not 
that some of our readers, filled with terrible 
ideas as to the violent and perilous nature 
of the Water Cure, will give us credit for 
some strength of mind when we tell them 
that we have proved for ourselves the entire 
mode of life; we can assure them that there 
is nothing so very dreadful about it ; and we 
trust they may not smile at us as harmlessly 
monomaniacal when we say that, without 
going the lengths its out-and-out advocates 
do, we believe that in certain states of health 
much benefit may really be derived from the 
system. 

Sir E. B. Lytton’s eloquent Confessions of 
a Water-Patient have been before the public 
for some years. The Hints to the Sick, the 
Lame, and the Lazy, give us an account of 
the ailments and recovery of an old military 
officer, who, after suffering severely from 
gout, was quite set up by a few weeks at a 
hydropathic establishment at Marienberg on 
the Rhine ; and who, by occasional recur- 
rence to the same remedy, is kept in such a 
state of preservation that, though advanced 
in years, he ‘‘ is able to go eight miles within 
two hours, and can go up hill with most 
young fellows.’’ The old gentleman’s book, 
with its odd woodcuts, and a certain fresh- 
ness and incorrectness of style— we speak 
grammatically — in keeping with the char- 
acter of an old soldier, is readable enough. 
Mr. Lane’s books are far from being well 
written ; the Spirits and Water, especially, 
is extremely poor stuff. The Month at Mal- 
vern is disfigured by similar faults of style ; 
but Mr. Lane has really something to tell us 
in that work: and there is a good deal of 
interest at once in knowing how a man who 
had been reduced to the last degree of de- 
bility of body and mind, was so effectually 
restored, that now for years he has, on occa- 
sion, proved himself equal to a forty-miles’ 
walk among the Welsh mountains on a warm 
summer day; and also remarking the boy- 
ish exhilaration of spirits in which Mr. Lane 
writes, which he tells us is quite a charac- 
teristic result of ‘‘ initiation into the excite- 
ments of the Water Cure.”’ 

Mr. Lane seems to have been in a very bad 
way. Ile gives an appalling account of the 
medical treatment under which he had suf- 
fered for nearly thirty years. In spite of it 
all he found, at the age of forty-five, that 
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his entire system was showing signs of break- 
ing up. He was suffering from neuralgia,’ 
which we believe means something like tic-’ 
douloureur extending over the whole body? 
he was threatened with paralysis, which had 
advanced so far as to have benumbed his 
right side; his memory was going ; his mind 
was weakened ; he was, in his own words, 
‘*no use to anybody:’’ there were deep 
cracks round the edge of his tongue ; his 
throat was ulcerated ; in short, he was in a 
shocking state, and never likely to be better.’ 
Like many people in such sad circumstan- 
ces, he had tried all other remedies before 
thinking of the Water Cure; he had: re- 
sorted to galvanism, and so forth, but always 
got worse. At length, on the 13th of May, 
1845, Mr. Lane betook himself to Malvern, 
where Dr. Wilson presides over one of the 
largest cold-water establishments in the king- 
dom. In those days there were some seventy 
patients in residence, but the new-comer wag 
pleased to find that there was nothing repul- 
sive in the appearance of any of his confréres, 
—a consideration of material importance, 
inasmuch as the patients breakfast, dine, 
and sup together. Nothing could have a 
more depressing effect upon any invalid, 
than to be constantly surrounded by 
crowd of people manifestly dying, or afflicted 
with visible and disagreeable disease. The 
fact is, judging from our own experience, 
that the people who go to the Water Cure 
are for the most part not suffering from real 
and tangible ailments, but from maladies of 
a comparatively fanciful kind, —such as low 
spirits, shattered nerves, and lassitude, the 
result of overwork. And our readers may 
be disposed to think, with ourselves, that 
the change of air and scene, the return to a 
simple and natural mode of life, and the 
breaking off from the cares and engagements 
of business, have quite as much to do with 
their restoration as the water-system, prop- 
erly so called. 

The situation of Malvern is well adapted 
to the successful use of the water system. 
Sir E. B. Lytton tells us that “ the air of 
Malvern is in itself hygeian : the water is im- 
memorially celebrated for its purity: the 
landscape is a perpetual pleasure'to'the eye.” 
The neighboring hills offer the exercise most 
suited to the cure. Priessnitz said, “* One 
must have mountains ;’’ and Dr. Wilson told 





Mr, Lane, in‘ answer toa remark’ that’ the 
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Water Cure had failed at Bath and Chelten- 
ham, that ‘‘ no good and difficult cures can 
be made in low or damp situations, by 
swampy grounds, or near the beds of rivers.” 

The morning after his arrival, Mr. Lane 
fairly entered upon the Water System : and 
his diary for the following month shows us 
that his time was fully occupied by baths of 
one sort or another, and by the needful ex- 
ercise before and after these. The patient 
is gradually brought under the full force of 
hydropathy : some of the severer appliances 
—such as the plunge-bath after packing, 
and the douche — not being employed till he 
has been in some degree seasoned and strung 
up for them. A very short time sufficed to 
dissipate the notion that there is anything 
violent or alarming about the Water Cure ; 
and to convince the patient that every part 
of it is positively enjoyable. There was no 
shock to the syetem: there was nothing pain- 
ful: no nauseous medicines to swallow; no 
vile bleeding and blistering. Sitz-baths, 
foot-baths, plunge-baths, douches, and wet- 
sheet packings, speedily began to do their 
work upon Mr. Lane; and what with bath- 
ing, walking, hill-climbing, eating and drink- 
ing, and making up fast friendships with 
some of his brethren of the Water Cure, he 
appears to have had a very pleasant time of 
it. He tells us that he found that 


‘‘ The palliative and soothing effects of the 
water treatment are established immediately ; 
and the absence of all irritation begets a lull, 
a8 instantaneous in its effects upon the frame 
as that experienced in shelter from the storm. 

** A sense of _— happiness, of joyous 
spirits, of confidence in my proceedings, pos- 
sesses me on this, the third day of my stay. 
I do not say that it is reasonable to experi- 
ence this sudden accession, or that everybody 
is expected to attribute it to the course of 
treatment so recently commenced. I only 
oy so it is; and I look for a confirmation 
of this happy frame of mind, when sup- 
ported by renewed strength of body.”’ 


To the same effect Sir E. B. Lytton : 


** Cares and griefs are forgotten : the sense 
of the present absorbs the past and future : 
there is a certain freshness and youth which 
pervade the spirits, and live upon the enjoy- 
ment of theactual hour.’’ 


And the author of the Hints to the Sick, 
ke . 


‘¢ Should my readers find me » lho 
that they will pardon an old fellow, who 
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looks back to his Water Cure course as one 
of the most delightful portions of a tolerably 
prosperous life.’ 

When shall we find the subjects of the es- 
tablished system of medical treatment grow- 
ing eloquent on the sudden accession of spirits 
consequent on a blister applied to the chest ; 
the buoyancy of heart which attends the 
operation of six dozen leeches ; the youthful 
gayety which results from the ‘ exhibition ” 
of a dose of castor oil? It is nosmall recom- 
mendation of the water system, that it makes 
people so jolly while under it. 

But it was not merely present cheerfulness 
that Mr. Lane experienced: day by day his 
ailments were melting away. When he 
reached Malvern he limped painfully, and 
found it impossible to straighten his right 
leg, from a strain in the knee. In a week 
he ** did not know that he hada knee.” We 
are not going to follow the details of his 
symptoms : suffice it to say that the distress — 
ing circumstances already mentioned gradu- 
ally disappeared ; every day hé felt stronger 
and better; the half-paralyzed side got all 
right again; mind and body alike recovered 
their tone: the ‘‘ month at Malvern’’ was 
followed up by a course of hydropathic treat- 
ment at home, such as the exigencies of 
home-life will permit; and. the upshot of 
the whole was, that from being a wretched 
invalid, incapable of the least exertion, men- 
tal or physical, Mr. Lane was permanently 
brought to a state of health and strength, 
activity and cheerfulness. All this improve- 
ment he has not the least hesitation in ascrib- 
ing to the virtue of the Water Cure; and 
after eight or ten years’ experience of the 
system and its results, his faith in it is 
stronger than ever. 

In quitting Malvern, the following is his 
review of the sensations of the past month: 

‘“‘T look back with astonishment at the 
temper of mind which has prevailed over the 
great anxieties that, heavier than my illness, 
had been bearing their weight upon me. 
Weakness of body had been chiefly oppres- 
sive, because by it I was deprived of the 
power of alleviating those anxieties; and 
now, with all that accumulation of mental 
pressure, with my burden in full cry, and 
even gaining upon me during the space thus 
occupied, I have to reflect upon time — 
in merriment, and attended by never-failing 
joyous spirits. 

‘To the distress of mind occasioned Y 
gathering ailments, was added the pain 
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banishment from home ; and yet I have been 
translated to a life of careless ease. An 
one whose knowledge of the solid weight 
that I carried to this place would qualif 
him to estimate the state of mind in which 
left my home, might well be at a loss to a2 

reciate the influences which had suddenly 
soothed and exhilarated my whole nature, 
until alacrity of mind and healthful gayety 
became expansive, and the buoyant spirit on 
the surface was stretched to unbecoming 
mirth and lightness of heart.” 


So much for Mr. Lane’s experience of the 
Water Cure. As to its power in acute dis- 
ease we shall speak hereafter ; but its great 
recommendations in all cases where the sys- 
tem has been broken down by overwork, are 
(if we are to credit its advocates) two: first, 
it braces up body and mind, and restores 
their healthy tone, in a way that nothing 
else can; and next, the entire operation by 
which all this is accomplished, is a course of 
physical and mental enjoyment. 

But by this time we can imagine our 
readers asking with some impatience, what is 
the Water Cure? What is the precise na- 
ture of all those oddly-named appliances by 
which it produces its results? Now this is 
just what we are going to explain ; but we 
have artfully and deeply sought to set out the 
benefits ascribed to the system before doing 
80, in the hope that that large portion of the 
human race which reads Fraser may feel the 
greater interest in the details which follow, 
when each of the individuals who compose it 
remembers, that these sitzes and douches are 
not merely the things which set up Sir E. B. 
Lytton, Mr. Lane, and our old military 
friend, but are the things which may some 
day be called on to revive his own sinking 
strength and his own drooping spirits. And 
as the treatment to which all water patients 
are subjected appears to be much the same, 
we shall best explain the nature of the vari- 
ous baths by describing them as we ouselves 
found them. 

Our story is a very simple one. Some 
years since, after many terms of hard college 
work, we found our strength completely 
break down. We were languid and dis- 
pirited ; everything was an effort: we felt 
that whether study in our case had ‘‘ made 
the mind ”’ or not, it had certainly accom- 
plished the other result which Festus ascribes 
to it, and ‘‘ unmade the body.” We tried 
sea-bathing, cod-liver oil, and everything else 
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that medical men prescribe to people done up 


Y | by over study ; but nothing did much good. 


Finally, we determined to throw physic to the 
dogs, and to try a couple of months at the 
Water Cure. It does cost an effort to make 
up one’s mind to go there, not only because 
the inexperienced in the matter fancy the 
water system a very perilous one, but also be- 
cause one’s steady-going friends, on hearing 
of our purpose, are apt to shake their heads, 
— perhaps even to tap their foreheads, — to 
speak doubtfully of our common sense, and 
express a kind hope— behind our backs, 
especially — that we are not growing fanci- 
ful and hypochondriac, and that we may not 
end in writing testimonials in favor of Pro- 
fessor Holloway. We have already said that 
to have the full benefit of the Water Cure, 
one must go to a hydropathic establishment. 
There are numbers of these in Germany, and 
all along the Rhine ; and there are several in 
England, which are conducted in a way more 
accordant with our English ideas. At Mal- 
vern we believe there are two; there is a 
large one at Ben Rhydding, in Yorkshire ; 
one at Sudbrook Park, between Richmond 
and Ham ; and another at Moor Park, near 
Farnham. Its vicinity to London led us to 
prefer the one at Sudbrook ; and on a beau- 
tiful evening in the middle of May we found 
our way down through that garden-like 
country, so green and rich to our eyes, long 
accustomed to the colder landscapes of the 
north. Sudbrook Park is a noble place. 
The grounds stretch for a mile or more along 
Richmond Park, from which they are sep- 
arated only by a wire fence; the trees are 
magnificent, the growth of centuries, and 
among them are enormous hickories, acacias, 
and tulip-trees ; while horsechesnuts without 
number make a very blaze of floral illumina- 
tion through the leafy month of June. Rich- 
mond-hill, with its unrivalled views, rising 
from Sudbrook Park ; and that eerie-looking 
Ham House, the very ideal of the old Eng- 
lish manor-house, with its noble avenues 
which make twilight walks all the summer 
day, is within a quarter of a mile. As for 
the house itself, it is situated at the foot of 
the slope on whose summit Lord John Rus- 
sell’s house stands; it is of great extent, 
and can accommodate a host of patients, 
though when we were there the number of 
inmates was less than twenty. It is very im- 
posing externally ; but the only striking fea- 
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ture of its interior is the dining-room, a noble 
hall of forty feet in length, breadth, and 
height: It is wainscoted with black oak, 
which some vile wretch of a water doctor 
painted white, on the ground that it darkened 
the room. As for the remainder of the 
house, it is divided into commonplace bed- 
rooms and sitting-rooms, and provided with 
bathing appliances of every conceivable kind. 
On arriving at a water establishment, the 
patient is earefully examined, chiefly to dis- 
cover if anything be wrong about the heart, 
as certain baths would have a most injurious 
effect should that be so. The doctor gives 
his directions to the bath attendant as to the 
treatment to be followed, which, however, is 
much the same with almost all patients. 
The new-comer finds a long table in the din- 
ing-hall, covered with bread and milk, be- 
tween six and seven in the evening; and 
here he makes his evening meal with some 
wry faces. At half past nine p. m., he is 
conducted to his chamber, a bare little apart- 
ment, very plainly furnished. The bed isa 
narrow little thing, with no curtains of any 
kind. One sleeps on a mattress, which feels 
pretty hard atfirst. The jolly and contented 
looks of the patients had tended somewhat to 
reassure us ; still, we had a nervous feeling 
that we were fairly in for it, and could not 
divest ourselves of some alarm as to the ordeal 
before us ; 80 we heard the nightingale sing 
for many hours before we closed our eyes on 
that first night at Sudbrook Park. 

It did not seem a minute since we had fallen 
asleep, when we were awakened by some one 
entering our room, and by a voice which 
said, ‘‘I hef come tu pack yew.” It was 
the bath-man, William, to whose charge we 
had been given, and whom we soon came to 
like exceedingly; a most good-tempered, 
active, and attentive little German. We 
were very sleepy, and inquired as to the 
hour; it was five a.m. There was no help 
for it, so we scrambled out of bed and sat on 
a chair, wrapped in the bed-clothes, watch- 
ing William with sleepy eyes. He spread 
upon our little bed a very thick and coarse 
double-blanket ; he then produced from a tub 
what looked like a thick twisted cable, which 
he proceeded to unroll. It was a sheet of 
coarse linen, wrung out of the coldest water. 
And so here was the terrible wet sheet of 
which we had heard so much. - We shud- 
dered with terror. William saw our trepi- 
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dation, and said benevolently, ‘* Yew vill 
soon like him mosh.” He spread out the 
wet sheet upon the thick blanket, and told 
us to strip and lie down upon it. Q! it was 
cold as ice! William speedily wrapped it 
around us. Awfully comfertless was the 
first sensation. We tried to touch the cold 
damp thing at as few points as possible. It 
would not do. William relentlessly drew 
the blanket tight round us; every inch of 
our superficies felt the chill of the sheet. 
Then he,placed above us a feather bed, cut 
out to fit about the head, and stretched no 
end of blankets over all. ‘* How long are 
we to be here?’’ was our inquiry. ‘* Fifty 
minutes,’ said William, and disappeared. 
So there we were, packed in the wet sheet, 
stretched on our back, our hands pinioned 
by our sides, as incapable of moving as an 
Egyptian mummy in its swathes. ‘* What 
on earth shall we do,’’ we remember think- 
ing, ‘* if a fire breaks out?’’ Had a robber 
entered and walked off with our watch and 
money, we must have lain and lovked at 
him, for we could not move a finger. By 
the time we had thought all this, the chilly, 
comfortless feeling was gone ; in ten minutes 
or less, a sensation of delicious languor 
stole over us: in a little longer we were fast 
asleep. We have had many a pack since, 
and we may say that the feeling is most 
agreeable when one keeps awake ; body and 
mind are soothed into an indescribable tran- 
quillity ; the sensation is one of calm, solid 
enjoyment. In fifty minutes William re- 
turned. He removed the blankets and bed 
which covered us, but left us enveloped in the 
sheet and coarse blanket. By this time the 
patient is generally ina profuse perspiration. 
William turned us round, and made us slip 
out of bed upon our feet; then slightly 
loosing the lower part of our cerements 80 
that we could walk with difficulty, he took 
us by the shoulders and guided our unsteady 
steps out of our chamber, along a little pas- 
sage, into an apartment containing a plunge 
bath. The bath was about twelve feet 
square ; its floor and sides covered with white 
encaustic tiles; the water, clear as crystal 
against that light background, was five feet 
deep. In a trice we were denuded of our 
remaining apparel, and desired to plunge 
into the bath, head first. The whole thing 
was done in less time than it has taken to 
describe it: no caloric had escaped: we 
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were steaming like a coach horse that has 
done its ten miles within the hour on a sum- 
mer-day ; and it certainly struck us that 
the Water Cure had some rather violent 
measures in its repertory. We went a step 
or two down the ladder, and then plunged 
in overhead. ‘‘ One plunge more and out,”’ 
exclaimed the faithful William; and we 
obeyed. We were so thoroughly heated be- 
forehand, that we never felt the bath to be 
cold. On coming out, a coarse linen sheet 
was thrown over us, large enouglf to have 
covered half-a-dozen men, and the bath-man 
rubbed us, ourselves aiding in the operation, 
till we were all in a glow of warmth. We 
then dressed as fust as possible, postponing 
for the present the operation of shaving, 
drank two tumblers of cold water, and took 
a rapid walk round the wilderness (an ex- 
panse of shrubbery near the house is so 
called), in the crisp, fresh morning air. The 
sunshine was of the brightest ; the dew was 
on the grass; everybody was early there ; 
fresh-looking patients were walking in all 
directions at the rate of five miles an hour; 
the gardeners were astir; we heard the 


cheerful sound of the mower whetting his 
scythe ; the air was filled with the freshness 
of the newly-cut grass, and with the fra- 
grance of lilac and hawthorn blossom ; and 
all this by half-past six a.m.! How we pitied 
the dullards that were lagging a-bed on that 


bright summer morning! One turn round 
the wilderness occupies ten minutes : we then 
drank two more tumblers of water, and took 
a second turn of ten minutes. Two tum- 
blers more, and another turn; and then, in 
a glow of health and good humor, into our 
chamber to dress for the day. The main 
supply of water is drunk before breakfast ; 
we took six tumblers daily at that time, and 
did not take more than two or three addi- 
tional in the remainder of the day. By 
eight o’clock breakfast was on the table in 
the large hall, where it remained till half- 
past nine. Bread, milk, water, and stewed 
pippins (cold), formed the morning meal. 
And did n’t we polish it off! The accession 
of appetite is immediate. 

Such is the process entitled the Pack and 
Plunge. It was the beginning of the day’s 
proceedings during the two months we spent 
at Sudbrook. We believe it forms the morn- 
ing treatment of almost every patient; a 
shallow bath after packing being substituted 
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for the plunge in the case of the more ner- 
vous. With whatever apprehension people 
may have looked forward to being packed 
before having experienced the process, they 
generally take to it kindly after a single 
trial. The pack is perhaps the most pop- 
ular part of the entire cold water treat- 
ment. 
Mr. Lane gays of it : 


‘‘ What occurred during a full hour after 
this operation (being packed) I am not ina 
condition to depose, beyond the fact that the 
sound, sweet, soothing sleep which I en- 
joyed, was a matter of surprise and delight. 
I was detected by Mr. Bardon, who came to 
awake me, smiling, like a great fool, at no- 
thing ; if not at the fancies which had 
played about my slumbers. Of the heat in 
which I found myself, I must remark, that 
it is as distinct from perspiration, as from 
the parched and throbbing glow of fever. 
The pores are open, and the warmth of the 
body is soon communicated to the sheet; 
until —as in this my first experience of the 
luxury —a breathing, steaming heat is en- 
gendered, which fills the whole of the wra: 

rs, and is plentifully shown in the smok- 
ing state which they exhibit as they are re- 
moved. I shall never forget the luxurious 
ease in which I awoke on this morning, and 
looked forward with pleasure to the daily 
repetition of what had been quoted to me 
by the uninitiated with disgust and shudder- 
ing. 


Sir E. B. Lytton says of the pack : 


‘“¢ Of all the curatives adopted by hydropa- 
thists, it is unquestionably the safest — the 
one that can be applied without danger to 
the greatest variety of cases; and which, I 
do not hesitate to aver, can rarely, if ever, 
be misapplied in any case where the pulse is 
hard and high, and the skin dry and burn- 
ing. Its theory is that of warmth and moist- 
ure, those friendliest agents to inflammatory 
disorders. 

‘¢ T have been told, or have read (says Mr. 
Lane), puta man into the wet sheet who 
had contemplated suicide, and it would turn 
him from his — At least I will say, 
let me get hold of a man who has a pet 
enmity, who cherishes a vindictive feeling, 
and let me introduce him to the soothing 
process. I believe that his bad passion 
would not linger in its old quarters three 
days, and that after a week his leading de- 
sire would be to hold out the hand to his late 
enemy.” 


Of the sensation in the pack, Sir E. B, 
Lytton tells us: 
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' The momentary chill is promptly suc- 
ceeded by a gradual and vivifying warmth, 
perfectly free from the irritation of dry heat; 
a delicious sense of ease is usually followed 
by a sleep more agreeable than anodynes 
ever produced. It seems a positive cruelty 
to be relieved from this magic girdle, in 
which pain is lulled, and fever cooled, and 
watchfulness lapped in slumber.”’ 


The hydropathic breakfast at Sudbrook 
being over, at nine o’clock we had a foot- 
bath. This is a very simple matter. The 
feet are placed in a tub of cold water, and 
rubbed for four or five minutes by the bath- 
man. The philosophy of this bath is thus ex- 
plained : 

** The soles of the feetand the palms of the 
hands are extremely sensitive, having abun- 
dance of nerves, as we find if we tickle them. 
If the feet are put often into hot water, they 
will become habitually cold, and make one 
more or less delicate and nervous. On the 
other hand, by rubbing the feet often in 
cold water, they will become permanently 
warm. A cold foot-bath will stop a violent 


fit of hysterics. Cold feet show defective 
circulation.”’ 


At half-past ten in the forenoon we were 
subjected to by far the most trying agent in 
the water system — the often-mentioned 
douche. No patient is allowed to have the 
douche till he has been acclimated by at 
feast a fortnight’s treatment. Our readers 
will understand that from this hour onward 
we are describing not our first Sudbrook day, 
but a representative day, such as our days 
were when we had got into the full play of 
the system. The douche consists of a stream 
of water, as thick as one’s arm, falling from 
a height of twenty-four feet. A pipe, nar- 
rowing to the end, conducts the stream for 
the first six feet of its fall, and gives it a 
somewhat slanting direction. The water 
falls, we need hardly say, with a tremendous 
rush, and is beaten to foam on the open 
wooden floor. There were two douches at 
Sudbrook: one, of a somewhat milder na- 
ture, being intended for the lady patients. 
Every one is a little nervous at first taking 
this bath. One cannot be too warm before 
having it: we always took a rapid walk of 
half an hour, and came up to the ordeal 
glowing like a furnace. The faithful Wil- 
liam was waiting our arrival, and ushered 
us into a little dressing-room, where we dis- 
robed William then pulled a cord which 
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let loose the formidable torrent, and we 
hastened to place ourselves under it. The 
course is to back gradually till it falls upon 
the shoulders, then to sway about till every 
part of the back and limbs has been played 
upon: but great care must be taken not to 
let the stream fall upon the head, where its 
force would probably be dangerous. The 
patient takes this bath at first for one 
minute ; the time is lengthened daily tll it 
reaches four minutes, and there it stops. 
The sensation is that of a violent continuous 
force assailing one; we are persuaded that 
were a man blindfolded, and so deaf as not 
to hear the splash of the falling stream, he 
could not for his life tell what was the cause 
of the terrible shock he was enduring. It is 
not in the least like the result of water: in- 
deed it is unlike any sensation we ever ex: 
perienced elsewhere. At the end of our four 
minutes tHe current ceases; we enter the 
dressing-room, and are rubbed as after the 
plunge-bath. The reaction is instantaneous: 
the blood is at once called to the surface. 
‘Red as a rose were we:’’ we were more 
than warm; we were absolutely hot. 

Mr. Lane records some proofs of the force 
with which the douche falls : 

‘In a corner of one dressing-room is a 
broken chair. What does it mean? A stout 
lady being alarmed at the fall from the cis- 
tern, to reduce the height, carefully placed 
what was a chair, and stood uponit. Down 
came the column of water — smash went the 
chair to bits — and down fell the poor lady 

rostrate. She did not douche again for a 
ortnight. 

‘+ Last winter a man was being douched 
when an icicle that had been formed in the 
night was dislodged by the first rush of 
water, and fellon his back. Bardon, seeing 
the bleeding, stopped the douche, but the 
douchee had not felt the blow as anythin 
unusual. He had been douched daily, an 
calculated on such a force as he experienced.” 

Although most patients come to like the 
douche, it is always to be taken with cau- 
tion. That it is dangerous in certain con- 
ditions of the body, there is no doubt. Sir 
E. B. Lytton speaks strongly on this point: 

«« Never let the eulogies which many will 
pass upon the douche tempt you to take it 
on the sly, unknown to your adviser. The 
douche is dangerous when the body is un- 
prepared —when the heart is affected — 
when apoplexy may be feared.’’ 


After having douched, which process was 
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over by eleven, we had till one o’clock 
without further treatment. We soon came 
to feel that indisposition to active employ- 
ment which is characteristic of the system ; 
and these two hours were given to saunter- 
ing, generally alone, in the green avenues 
and country lanes about Ham and Twicken- 
ham; but as we have already said some- 
thing of the charming and thoroughly Eng- 
lish scenes which surround Sudbrook, we 
shall add nothing further upon that subject 
now — though the blossoming horse-chesnuts 
and the sombre cedars of Richmond Park, 
the bright stretches of the Thames, and the 
quaint gateways and terraces of Ham House, 
the startled deer and the gorse-covered com- 
mon, all picture themselves before our mind 
at the mention of those walks, and tempt us 
sorely. 

At one o’clock we returned to our cham- 
ber, and had a head-bath. We @y upon the 
ground for six minutes, if we remember 
rightly, with the back of our head in a shal- 
low vessel of water. 

Half-past one was the dinner hour. All 
the patients were punctually present ; those 
who had been longest in the house occupy- 
ing the seats next those of Dr. and Mrs. El- 
lis, who presided at either end of the table. 
The dinners were plain, but abundant ; and 
the guests brought with them noble appe- 
tites, so that it was agreed on all hands that 
there never was such beef or mutton as that 
of Sudbrook. Soup was seldom permitted : 
plain joints were the order of the day, and 
the abundant use of fresh vegetables was en- 
couraged. Plain puddings, such as rice and 
sago, followed ; there was plenty of water to 
drink. A number of men-servants waited, 
among whom I recognized my friend Wil- 
liam, disguised in a white stock. The en- 
tertainment did not last long. In half an 
hour the ladies withdrew to their drawing- 
room, and the gentlemen dispersed them- 
selves about the place once more. 

Of the Malvern dinners, Mr. Lane writes 
as follows : 

‘¢ At the head of the table, where the doc- 
tor presides, was the leg of mutton, which, 
l believe, is every day’s head dish. I forget 
what Mr. Wilson dispensed, but it was 
something savory of fish. I saw veal cut- 
lets with bacon, and a companion dish ; 
maccaroni with gravy, potatoes plain boiled, 
or mashed and browned, spinach, and other 
green vegetables. Then followed rice pud- 
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ding, tapioca, and some other farinaceous 
ditto, rhubarb tarts, &c. So much for what 
I have heard of the misérable diet of water 
patients.” 

Dinner being dispatched, there came the 
same listless sauntering about till four 
o’clock, when the pack and plunge of the 
morning were repeated. At half-past six 
we had another head-bath. Immediately 
after it there was supper which was a fac 
simile of breakfast. Then, more sauntering 
in the fading twilight, and at half-past 
nine we paced the long corridor leading to 
our chamber, and speedily were sound 
asleep. No midnight tossings, no troubled 
dreams ; one long deep slumber till William 
appeared next morning at five, to begin the 
round again. 

Such was our life at the Water Cure; a 
contrast as complete as might be to the life 
which preceded and followed it. Speaking 
for- ourselves, we should say that there is a 
great deal of exaggeration in the accounts 
we sometimes read of the restorative influ- 
ence of the system. It wrought no miracle 
in our case. A couple of months at the sea- 
side would probably have produced much 
the same effect. We did not experience that 
extreme exhilaration of spirits which Mr. 
Lane speaks of. Perhaps the soft summer 
climate of Surrey, in a district rather over- 
wooded, wanted something of the bracing 
quality which dwells in the keener air of 
the Malvern hills. Yet the system strung 
us up wonderfully, and sent us home with 
much improved strength and heart. And 
since that time, few mornings have dawned 
on which we have not tumbled into the cold 
bath on first rising, and, following the pro- 
cess by a vigorous rubbing with towels of 
extreme roughness, experienced the bracing 
influence of cold water alike on the body 
and the mind. 

We must give some account of certain 
other baths, which have not come within 
our course latterly, though we have at dif- 
ferent times tried them all. We have men 
tioned the sitz-bath ; here is its nature : 

‘‘Tt is not disagreeable, but very odd; 
and exhibits the A yrs in by no means an 
elegant or dignified attitude. For this bath 
it is not necessary to undress, the coat only 
being taken off, and the shirt gathered under 
the waistcoat, which is buttoned upon it; 
and when seated in the water, which rises 
to the waist, a blanket is drawn round and 
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over the shoulders. Having remained ten 
minutes in this condition, we dried and 
rubbed ourselves with coarse towels, and 
after ten minutes walk, proceeded to supper 
with a good appetite.”’ 


The soothing and tranquillizing effect of 
the sitz is described as extraordinary : 


‘* In sultry weather, when indolence seems 
the only resource, a sitz of ten minutes at 
noon will suffice to protect against the ener- 
vating effect of heat, and to rouse from list- 
lessness and inactivity. 

“If two or three hours have been occu- 
pied by anxious conversation, by many 
visitors, or by any of the perplexities of 
daily occurrence, a sitz will effectually re- 


lieve the throbbing head, and fit one for a| P* 


return (if it must be so) to te turmoil and 
bustle. 

‘* Tf an anxious letter is to be mentally 
weighed, or an important letter to be 
answered, the matter and the manner can be 
under no circumstances so adequately pon- 
dered as in the sitz. How this quickening 
of the faculties is engendered, and by what 
immediate action it is produced, I cannot 
explain, and invite others to test it by prac- 
tice. 

‘* T have in my own experience proved the 
sitz to be cogitatory, consolatory, quiescent, 
refrigeratory, revivificatory, or all these 
together.”’ 


Thus far Mr. Lane. The Brause-bad is 
thus described by our old military friend : 


*¢ At eleven o’clock I went to the Brause- 
bad. This is too delightful; it requires a 
day or two of practice to enable the patient 
to enjoy it pte aH The water at Mar- 
ienberg is all very cold, and one must never 
stand still for above a few seconds at a time, 
and must be ever employed in rubbing the 
parts of the body which are exposed to the 
silvery element. The bath is a square room, 
eight feet by six. The shower above con- 
sists of a treble row of holes, drilled in a 
metal vessel, about one foot long, and at an 
elevation of eight feet from the floor. There 
is, besides, a lateral gush of water, in bulk 
about equal to three a pumps, which 
bathes the middle man. When I entered 
the bath, I held my hands over my head, to 
break the force of the water; and havin 
thus seasoned ny knowledge-box, I allow 
the water to fall on my back and breast 
alternately, rubbing most vigorously with 
both hands: the allotted time for this 
aquatic sport is four minutes, but I fre- 
quently begged the bademeister to allow me 
@ minute or two more. At my sortie, the 
bademeister threw over me the dry sheet, 
and he and his assistants rubbed me dry to 
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the bone, and left me in full scarlet uniform. 
After this bath I took at least three glasses 
of water, and a most vigorous walk.”’ 


One of the least agreeable processes in the 
water system is being sweated. Mr. Lane 
describes his sensations as follows : 


‘“‘ At five o’clock in walked the execu- 
tioner who was to initiate me into the sweat- 
ing process. There was nothing awfal in 
the commencement. Two dry blankets were 
spread upon the mattress, and I was envel- 
oped in them as in the wet sheet, being well 
and closely tucked in round the neck, and 
the head raised on two pillows. Then came 
my old friend the down bed and a counter- 


ne. 

** At first I felt very comfortable, but in 
ten minutes the irritation of the blanket 
was disagreeable, and endurance was my 
only resource ; ¢hought upon other subjects 
out of the question. In half-an-hour I won- 
dered wheg it would begin to act. At six, 
in came Bardon to give me water to drink. 
Another hour, and I was getting into a 
state. I had for ten minutes followed Bar- 
don’s directions, by slightly moving my 
hands and legs, and the profuse perspiration 
was a relief; besides, I knew that rd should 
be soon fit to be dathed, and what a tenfold 
treat! He gave me more water; and in a 
quarter of an hour he returned, when I 
stepped, in a precious condition, into the 
cold bath, Bardon using more water on my 
head and shoulders than usual, more rubbing 
and sponging, and afterwards more vigor- 
ous dry rubbing. I was more than pink, 
and hastened to get out and compare notes 
with Sterling.’’ 


By the sweating process, the twenty-eight 
miles of tubing which exist in the pores of 
the skin are effectually relieved ; and —in 
Dr. Wilson’s words —‘‘ you lose a. little 
water, and put yourself in a state to make 
flesh.’’ The sweating process is known at 


water establishments as 
pack.”’ 

We believe we have mentioned every 
hydropathic appliance that is in common 
use, with the exception of what is called the 
‘“‘rub in a wet sheet.’ This consists in 
having a sheet, dripping wet, thrown round 
one, and in being vehemently rubbed by the 
bath-man, the patient assisting. The effect 
is very bracing and exhilarating on a sultry 
summer day; and this treatment has the 
recommendation that it is applied and done 
with in the course of a few minutes; nor 
does it need any preliminary process. It is 


the ‘* blanket 
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just the thing to get the bath-man to 
administer to a friend who has come down 
to visit one, as a slight taste of the quality 
of the Water Cure. 

One pleasing result of the treatment is, 
that the skin is made beautifully soft and 
white. Another less pleasing circumstance 
is, that when there ,is any impurity lurking 
in the constitution,’ a fortnight’s treatment 
brings on what is called a crisis, in which 
the evil is driven off in the form of an erup- 
tion all over the body. This result never 
follows unless where the patient has been in 
a most unhealthy state. People who merely 
need a little bracing up need not have the 
least. fear of it. Our own two months of 
water never produced the faintest appear- 
ance of such a thing. 

Let us sum up the characteristics of the 
entire system in the words of Sir E. B. Lyt- 
ton: 

‘¢ The first point which impressed me was 
the extreme and utter innocence of the water 
cure in skilful hands—in any hands, in- 
deed, not thoroughly new to the system. 

“¢ The next thing that struck me was the 
extraordinary ease with which, under this 
system, good habits are acquired and bad 
habits are relinquished. 

‘‘ That which, thirdly, impressed me, was 
no less contrary to all my preconccived opin- 
ions. I had fancied that, whether good or 
bad, the system must be one of great hard- 
ship, extremely repugnant and disagreeable. 

I wondered at myself to find how soon it 
‘ became so associated with pleasurable and 
grateful feelings as to dwell upon the mind 
as one of the happiest passages of existence.’ 


We have left ourselves no space to say 
anything of the effect of the Water Cure in 


acute disease. It is said to work wonders in 
the case of gout, and all rheumatic com- 
plaints: the severe suffering occasioned by 
the former vexatious malady is immediately 
subdued, and the necessity of colchicum and 
other deleterious drugs is obviated. Fever 
and inflammation, too, are drawn off by con- 
stant packing, without being allowed to run 
their usual course. Our readers may find 
remarkable cures of heart and other diseases 
recorded at pages 24, 72, 114, and 172, of 
the Month at Malvern. We quote the ac- 
count of one case : 

‘¢ T was introduced to a lady, that I might 
receive her own report of her cure. She 
had been for nine years paralyzed from the 
waist downwards; pale and emaciated ; and 
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coming to Malvern, she had no idea of re- 
covering the use of her limbs, but merely 
bodily health. In five months she became 
ruddy, and then her perseverance in being 
packed twice every day was rewarded. The 
returning muscular power was advanced to 
perfect recovery of the free use of her limbs. 
She grew stout and strong, and now walks 
ten miles daily.”’ 

We confess we should like to have this 
story confirmed by some competent authority. 
It appears to verge on the impossible: un- 
less, indeed, the fact was that the lady was 
some nervous, fanciful person, who took up 
a hypochondriac idea that she was paralyzed, 
and got rid of the notion by having her con- 
stitution braced up. 

We have atready said a good deal of the 
enjoyable nature of the water system; we 
make a final quotation from our military 
friend : ‘ 

‘‘T have given some account of my daily 
baths, and on reading over what I have 
written, I feel quite ashamed of the coldness 
of the recital of all my delights, the recollee- 
tion of which makes my mouth water. The 
reader will observe that 1 am a Scotehman 
(proverbially a matter-of-fact race), an old 
fellow, my enemy, would say a slow coach. 
I might enlarge on my ecstatic delight in m 
baths, my healthy glow, my light-hear 
ness, my feelings of elasticity, which made 
me fancy I could trip along the sward like.a 
patent Vestris. I might go much farther, 1 
might indulge in poetic rapture — most un- 
becoming my mature age—and after all, 
fall far short of the reality. The reader 
will do well to allow a large per-centage of 
omitted ecstatic delineation in consequence 
of want of ardor on the part of the writer. 
This is in fact due to justice.” 


See how old patients describe the Water 
Cure! This is, at all events, a different 
strain from that of people who have been 
victimized by ordinary quacks and quack 
medicines, and who bestow their impreca- 
tions on the credulity which has at once 
ruined their constitutions and emptied their 
pockets. 

We trust we have succeeded in persuading 
those who have glanced over these pages, 
that the Water Cure is by no means the 
violent thing which they haye in all proba- 
bility been accustomed to consider it. There 
is no need for being nervous about going to 
it. There is nothing about it that is half 
such a shock to the system as are blue pil. 
and mercury, purgativesand drastics, leeches . 
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and the lancet. Almost every appliance 
within its range is a source of positive enjoy- 
ment; the time spent under it is a cheerful 
holiday to body and mind. We take it to 
be quackery and absurdity to maintain that 
all possible diseases can be cured by the cold 
water system; but, from our own experi- 
ence, we believe that the system and its con- 
comitants do tend powerfully to brace and 
re-invigorate, when mental exertion has told 
upon the system, and even threatened to 
break it down. But really it is no new dis- 
covery that fresh air and water, simple food 
and abundant exercise, change of scene and 
intermission of toil and excitement, tend to 
brace the nerves and give fresh vigor to the 
limbs. In the only respect in which we have 
any confidence in the Water Cure, it is truly 
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no new system at all. We did not need 
Priessnitz to tell us that the fair element 
which, in a hundred forms, makes so great 
a part of Creation’s beauty — trembling, 
crystal-clear, upon the rosebud; gleaming 
in the sunset river ; spreading, as we see it 
to-day, in the bright blue summer sea; 
fleecy-white in the silent clouds, and gay in 
the evening rainbow, — is the true elixir 
of health and life, the most exhilarating 
draught, the most soothing anodyne; the 
secret of physical enjoyment, and mental ° 
buoyancy and vigor. 


[Good exercise in the open air, plain food in moderation, 
careful washing of the whole body, vigorous friction in 
drying it, a mind free from care, easy circumstances, and 
a good conscience, would greatly benefit people at their 
own houses, even. — Living Age.) \ 





**Merry Encianp.’? —This expression, 1 
apprehend, conveys an erroneous idea to the 
minds of persons in general. It is usually sup- 

to refer to the gay, joyous character of the 

glish people of the olden time ; whereas, as I 
hope I shall be able to show, it is like ‘* La Belle 
France,’’ and such terms indicative of the 
nature and appearance of the country, not of the 
character of the people. 

The origin of our word merry is the Anglo- 
Saxon myriy, a word seeming peculiar to that lan- 
guage, for | have not met any term resembling 
it in any of the cognate dialects. Its proper 
meaning seems to be pleasant, — agreea- 
ble. Thus in the Canterbury Tales, the Per- 
sone says : 

“T wol yow telle a mery tale in prose;” 


and this tale is a grave ‘* Treatise on Penitence,”’ 
to which merry, in its present acceptation, could 
never be applied. In like manner it is said of 
Chaunticlere the cock : 


“ His vois was merier than the mery organ,” 


which is not merry in our sense of the word. 
But merry is also used of places : 


“ Of erbe yve that groweth in our yerd that mery 
is.”” 


“ That made hem in a cite for to tarie, 

That stood full mery upon a haven syde.” 
Lincoln is termed merry in the ballad of ** Hugh 
of Lincoln ;’? wealso meet with Merry Carlisle 
and Merryland Town, in which the reference is 
plainly to the site, &c., of the place, rather than 
to the character of the inhabitants. Merry 
England is then, we may say, England that 
abounds in comforts, and is pleasant to live in. 





“*Goop Curer.’’ —I have given cheerful as 

a sense of merry, and it is curious to mark the 
a, se of the word cheer. There can, I think, 
hardly a doubt that the origin is xdgc, 
**head ;”’ retained by the Spaniards in cara, 





and changed by the Italians to cera, ciera, and 
by the French to chére, all signifying ‘* face.” 
Hence our cheer usually denotes aspect, counte- 
nance ; then it was applied to the mind, as in 
‘* Be of good cheer ;°* and finally, indicative, 
some might say, of the English character, good 
cheer came to signify good eating and drinking! 
There were also the verbs to cheer and to cheer 
up, the last contracted to chirp, as in 


“He takes his chirping pint and crakes his jokes.” 
; — Notes and Queries. 





Tne alterations which a friend of Hull’s no- 
ticed in London upon visiting it (circiter 1774) 
after a long interval of years, ‘‘the taking 
down the signs, the rooting up the posts, the 

aving and lighting of Oxford Road, Holborn, 
eek Street, and St. Giles, the new bridge 
at Blackfriars, and the introducing asses in the 
city for the use of milkmen, fruiterers, hawkers, 
&c. This I thought a great improvement, as it 
serves to lessen the number of barrows that 
used to interrupt walkers on the broad pave- 
ments; but this consideration was damped again 
at seeing the barbarous treatment these poor 
animals often suffer from their brutal goads or 
drivers.’’—Hull’s Select Letters. 





1752. Gen. (then Lt. Col.) Wotre writes 
from Paris, ‘‘ the people here use umbrellas in 
hot weather to defend them from the sun, and 
something of the same kind to secure them from 
snow and rain. I wonder a practice so useful 
is not introduced in England (where there are 
such frequent showers), and especially in the 
country, where they can be expanded without 
any inconveniency.”’ 

My mother was. born in the year when this 
was written. And I have heard her say she 
remembered the time when any person would 
have been hooted for carrying an umbrella in 
Bristol. — R. 8. 





LIFE AND THE BIRD.—SILENT TEACHINGS. 


LIFE AND THE BIRD. 
(SEE BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. ) 


Epwin, the Saxon King Northumbrian, 
Sitting one day and musing in his hall — 
Musing upon the marvellous soul of man — 


Said to a priest, “* Behold ! I am the thrall 

Of my own ignorance. What is Life?’’ The 
priest 

Look’d up, as one who hears a sudden call 


Over dim fields at twilight, when the East 
Deadens. ‘*Q King! the’ more we ask and 


search, 
Ever the more the wonder is increased. 


The truth thereof neither in school nor church 

Have I discover’d. That celestial light 

Is darken’d by our earthly smoke and smirch. 

Sometimes, O King, when here you sit at 
night, 

Feasting, and laughing in the merry shine 

Of the red fire, and of the torches bright, 


That quiver in the purple of your wine, — 
A little bird, out of the windy cold, 
Out of the darkness, awful and divine, 


Comes fluttering through the door, and, wax- 
ing bold, 

Flies round the walls, and on the loop’d-up 
shields 

Flings his quaint shadow, rapid and manifold. 


Whence he has come—except from lonely fields, 

And empty night, and sighing wind — none 
knows : 

But he is here, and summer radiance yields 


A brief delight; from which he quickly goes, 
As Life departs from us. A little stay 
He makes, and dances for great joy, and grows 


Enamor’d of his home, and does embay 
Himself in odorous heat, and claps his wings, 
Joying to hear the eloquent minstrels play 


Their hymns to Love and everlasting things. 
Without, the night is dark, the night is wide, 
The night is cold and loud with tempestings, — 


A vast, black hollowness, where, undescried, 
The shapes of earth lie buried, a huge Naught, 
As it seems, but falsely, since forever abide 


Strong facts which by the Morning will be 
brought 

Up from their graves beneath the oblivious dark, 

As they first issued from their Maker’s Thought. 


The stranger from afar, this bird, this spark 
Leaping from gloom, and shortly seen no more, 
Makes here brief dwelling, as in grove or park, 


Then passes forth out at the farther door, — 

Out whence he came, out in the fathomless 
Night, 

Out on the long wind, moaning to the shore. 

And we shall never know whereto his flight 

Conducts him; only that he once was here, 

Almost as briefly as those blooms of light 
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That but within the Western hemisphere, 

The crimson gardens of the downward sun, 

Whose Autumn in a moment breathes them 
sere. 


So with our Life. It comes (sent forth by One), 
A white and winged bird from sacred gloom 
Of ante-natal mysteries, close and dun, 


And issues through the gateways of the womb, 
And flutters, restless, round the sweet, warm 


earth; 

Then, through that other gate which is the 
tomb, 

Wanes in dusk regions, seeking for new birth : 

But whence it came, or where it goes, no eye 

Has noted: and our knowledge starves with 
dearth. 

Only we feel it goes not forth to die. 

From dark to dark, from haunted dream to 


dream, , 
From world to world, this bird-like soul will fly, 


Forever, down the ever-flowing stream, 
Gaining from swarthy death white infancy, 
Somewhere — but where? — within the eternal 
scheme.’’ 
—Household Words. 
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Sunuicar! tell the hidden meaning 
Of the rays thou lettest fall; 
Are they lessons writ in burning, 
Like God’s warning on the wall? 

‘* Strive, O man, to let a loving 
Spirit cheer the sad and poor; 
So shall many a fair hope blossom, 

Where none grew before ! ’’ 


Stars ! what is it ye would whisper, 

With your pure and holy light? 

Looking down so calm and tender 

From the watch-tower of the night. 
‘*When thy soul would quail from scorning, 

Keep a brave heart and a bold; 

As we always shine the brightest 

When the nights are cold.’’ 


Hast thou not a greeting for me, 
Heaven’s own happy minstrel bird — 
Thou whose voice, like some sweet angel’s, 
Viewless, in the cloud is heard? 

‘Though thy spirit yearneth skyward, 
O forget not human worth ! 
I, who chant at heaven’s portal, 

Build my nest on earth.’’ 


River ! river! singing gayly 

From the hillside all day long, 

Teach my heart the merry music 

Of thy cheery rippling song. 
‘*Many winding ways I follow; 

Yet at length [ reach the sea. 

Man, remember that thy ocean 

Is eternity !”’ 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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MR. MARCY ON 


From The Spectator, 23. Aug. 
MR. MARCY ON PRIVATEERING. 


Tue dispatch of Mr. Marcy fulfils our an- 
ticipation that the Government of the United 
States would refuse its assent to the prohi- 
bition of privateering; and the arguments 
with which he justifies that refusal have very 
considerable force, though they do not ex- 
haust the subject. His reasoning may be 
compressed into a. few sentences. States 
which possess large navies may easily relin- 
quish the practice of privateering, but those 
which do not intend to maintain large naval 
forces cannot be expected to debar themselves 
from their natural and only resource in the 
event of war. The United States do not 
maintain a large navy; they have a large 
commerce to protect ; and in the event of 
war they must enable that commerce to pro- 
vide the means of its own protection. Policy 
corrobates the dictates of necessity: large 
navies, like large standing armies, are a 
temptation to war, a menace to peace. The 
United States discountenance the mainten- 
ance of standing forces both by sea and land ; 
but for self-defence, the natural complement 
of a small army or navy is somewhat of the 
nature of a militia. Nor would a stipula- 
tion against privateering be effectual when it 
came to the tug of war. Sweden and Hol- 
land, Prussia and the United States, have 
alone attempted such a stipulation ; but it 
was soon dropped. In fact, when a state is 
at war, no stipulation could restrict it from 
organizing its own force ashore and afloat, 
or from determining the constituent charac- 
ter of its force ; and the same vessels which 
we usually cal] privateers could easily be in- 
corporated in a technical mode with the pub- 
lic armed force. You defeat your own ob- 
ject of humanizing maritime war, therefore, 
if you bind up with rules that will readily 
receive the assent of civilized states a propo- 
sition which cannot be accepted by some and 
in practice could not be guaranteed by any. 
Such is the gist of Mr. Marcy’s argument. 

It is clinched with a rather telling hit. 
The object of these proposed improvements is 
to spare the property of unoffending citizens 
— to check the asperities of war. But that 
is not done while public armed ships are al- 
lowed to despoil, capture, and divide in the 
form of ‘‘ prize-money.”’ To attain your 
present object, you should forbid navies to 
attack any but navics, armies any buat 
~ nog which would reduce warfare to duel- 

ing. 

This undoubtedly would spare pillage and 
effusion of blood ; and the principle has been 
recognized in past times. It was chivalry 
which led to the ** Challenge of Barletta,” 
recalled from old times in d’Azeglio’s ro- 
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mance of Fieramosca. War bya pee 
tative body has often been performed; and 
its effects have sometimes been minimized hy 
reducing the resp ty body to a single 
man on each side — making war in the form 
of single combat. A very ancient instance 
of single combat with all the stipulated con- 
sequences of war lies in the challenge of the 
Philistine champion Goliah to the Israelites: 
‘Choose you a man for you and let him 
come down to me: if he be able to fight with 
me and to kill me, then we will be your ser- 
vants; but if I prevail against him, and kill 
him, then shall ye be our servants and serve 
us.”? Now, if we are to revive 80 very an- 
cient a practice as representative war, we 
should of course do it with improvements 
suited to the advance of civilization and the 
resources of the ago. We have ascertained, 
in our time, that war is entirely a question 
of means — at least we suppose ourselves to 
have established that conclusion ; and if so, 
the whole of the horrors and waste might be 
spared by ascertaining those means, com- 
paring them, and casting up the balance, 
which soldiers call victory. It would then 
need nothing more thana ‘ clearing-house”’ 
of All Nations to cast up and compare the 
cross accounts, to declare the balance of assets, 
and to distribute victory ‘‘as per account.” 

By that time, war would have become 
sheer humbug, and the befooled nations 
would be under a governance worse than 
that of force. The truth is, that victory is 
not the balance of means that can be ascer- 
tained ina money denomination ; for intel- 
ligence, will, fortitude, morals, all bear upon 
the national power of working out a victory. 
The Marcy argument against standing forces, 
ashore or afloat, will have weight with many 
in this country. To concentrate the coercive 
process, sparing the rest of the nation, would 
at once render the community indifferent to 
the abuses of coercive power, and would 
carry still further that separation of the 
arms-bearing from the disarmed classes 
which already hasa tendency sv dangerous 
to public liberty. We have not yet seen the 
day when the possession of military force has 
ceased to be the lever of political power, the 
governing screw, the instrument for deter- 
mining where the supreme authority shall 
reside ; and the less that military power is 
diffused in a state, the more it is concentrat- 
ed, the less of genuine * self-government.” 
A nation with a military caste will be reck- 
less in attack, impotent in self-defence, in- 
different if its government combine with 
others to act against all classes which op- 
pose the bureaux or the military administra- 
tion of any one “allied ’’ state. 

Mr. Marcy is right in saying that we can- 
not compel the abandonment of privateering ; 
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we can pledge ourselves to forego it. In this 
view, the declaration of Paris has pledged us 
to states whose sea militia we do. not fear; 
it binds us to rely solely on. our established 
navy, and to disuse the supplemental force 
of privateers: thus it tends to weaken us 
against the United States, the only power 
whose privateering powers we need hold in 
respect. 

The Paris declaration was an attempt to 
legislate for the civilized world. The dis- 
sent of the Ameriean Republic seems to place 
a negative on the enactment. Before we could 
carry any such law, we must establish a repre- 
sentative chamber for the civilized communi- 
ty,an international legislature. The natural 
preliminary and preparative to any such tri- 
bunal would be, an international commission 
to review the body of international law, to 
consolidate its universally recognized portion, 
and to place its debateable parts in a course 
of fair discussion. We cannot in any com- 
munity carry acts of parliament by assuming 
that they have passed ‘ nemine dissenti- 
ente,”” when the law is denied “ pluribus 
dissentibus,’’ the Eagle of Washington at 
the head of the ‘* plures.”’ 
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[Ws copy from the correspondence of ‘* The 
Scotsman ’’ part of a letter, dated London, 16 
July, which gives a lively picture of the only 
survivor of the great English statesmen. His 
eminence consists not only in his clear far- 
sightedness and vigorous expression, but also 
in the possession of thoce moral qualities 
which have caused him to take .the side of con- 
tinental liberty. How he stands out from the 
surrounding crowd of able debaters and political 
managers, whose eyes are blinded by their devo- 
tion to immediate expediency! What a great 
leader he would be, if he were twenty years 
younger ! 

In his vigorous old age, as in many other 
respects, he is associated in our mind with 
yer} Quincy, of Massachusetts. — Living 
Age.} : 


Tue appearance of the great chamber 
where the Peers assemble offers a striking 
contrast to that of the Commons. The 
eflect which the artist has aimed to produce 
in the latter is a grave, decent simplicity, 
with its massive oak, dark-colored cushions, 
solid heavy table, plain straight-backed 
chair, and thick curtained windows. The 
Peers’ chamber affects something of dazzling 
magnificence in its universal lustre as of 
burnished gold, its seats of scarlet, plum 


downy woolsack, lofty and branching can- 
Wclabra, refulgent painted windows, and 
chiefly in its possession of the throne, the 
highest symbol of Britain's power and glory. 
But if there is thus a contrast in the outward 


appearance of the two Houses, there is no 
less a contrast in the demeanor of their 
respective tenants. Here, however, it must 
be confessed, the gravity and decorum are 
not with the House of Commons. The u 

roar of a market or the restless giddy maze 
of a ball-room scarcely outdoes the turmoil, 
hubbub, noise, and perpetual dance of atoms 
which are kept up there. How different the 
grand reserve practised in the Lords! The 
steady sage-like Lansdowne sits quietly on 
the one side amid his Ministerial compeers : 
whilst Earl Derby confronts him on the 
other, constrained to exhibit a virtue not 
native to him, and twisting and tossing about 
with an assumed look of the most: forlorn 
patience. Princes, ambassadors, and other 
great folks are grouped round the steps of 
the throne in attitudes of still composure, as 
if cut out of alabaster. Old dowagers, with 
their languid daughters, sick for the night 
of parties and operas, vary their dull round 
of amusements by a seat in the gallery and 
yawn behind their fans. The Chancellor, 
finally, buried in the woolsack, with large 
flappy wig and half-shut eye, may be taken 
to represent justice, which is blind, or ennwé, 
which is thoroughly bored with every thing 


it sees. 

Although the season is far advanced, and 
fresh air, country sports, and foreign travel 
present their varied temptations, there might 
be observed the other evening an unusual 
concourse of Peers, as well as a rush of 
people to the bar and to the gulleries to whieh 
there is public admittance. The House was 
clustered with a gulaxy of eager and expec- 
tant faces; and — was it allusion, or was it 
magnetic sympathy ? — there seemed diffused 
through the audience a subdued and solemn 
feeling, as when we come out to watch the 
last rays of the setting sun, or as we listen 
at midnight to strains of music gradually 
dying away on the waters in the far unseen. 
What, then, is the meaning of all this vivid 
interest, mingled with so much visible emo- 
tion ? 

The inquiring stranger is at length pointed 
to the object of it, and perceives in a corner 
of the House, near to the chiefs of the Tory 
Opposition, yet separated by a slight demar- 
cation line, an aged Senator, whose appear- 
ance at once rivets attention. So much 
weakness is seldom conjuined with manifesta- 
tions of so much strength. Such marks of 
decay, yet such vitality, there must besound- 
ness and vigor at the centre. The face hasan 


p| almost youthful appearance ; and although 


the cheek be shrunken, there is still a square- 
ness and well-knit force in thecontour. The 
lips preserve firmness and decision, and the 
expression about the mouth is that which 





belongs to the commanding orator. The 
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countenance, now somewhat puckered by the 
envious hand of time, bears traces of the 
classic refinement and dignity by which it 
must in earlier days have been distinguished. 
The whole outline bespeaks a powerful and 
severe intellect, whose edge has lost little of 
its keenness and whose stroke cuts fine and 
deep asever. But, intermingling with all 
these outward signs of continued power of 
mind, and to a wondrous extent of too, 
there are painful symptoms how frail the 
tenement of clay is which now holds this 
active working spirit. The eye, once the 
source within itself of clear and lambent 
light, is now supplied by borrowed rays. 
The limbs do their office grudgingly; he 
drags along slow, tottering, and feeble; the 
meee would seem to bea burden to 

im; and it is only by the support of his 
staff that he isable tostand. With difficulty 
he rises, with difficulty he poises himself to 
address the House. ll is hushed attention. 
The passing murmur announces him —‘ It 
is Lord Lyndhurst!” now in his eighty- 
fourth year. 

His theme is the present state of Italy. 
For some years he has withdrawn in a great 
measure from those party conflicts in which 
his falchion used to be foremost and keenest, 
and has well-nigh concentrated his whole en- 


a on that peculiar class of questions 
which relate to our foreign policy, and to the 
oppressions and the iniquities which are now 
being perpetrated by the various ‘* paternal 


Governments ”’ of the continent. In a series 
of fine discourses — wise, noble, and eloquent 
—conceived in a spirit not unworthy of him 
who penned the ‘* Areopagitica,’’ he hasem- 
bodied something of Milton’s generous and 
triotic idea, that it is the prerogative of 
gland “‘ to teach the nations how to live.”’ 
He has uttered counsels and warnings more 
precious than the Sybilline leaves to Prussia, 
to Austria, to France, yea, and to Britain. 
This night he rises again to press upon the 
consideration of the Government and the 
country the wretched and dangerous condi- 
tion of Italy, and the necessity of a defined 
policy on the part of Britain ; however care- 
ful and prudent, yet distinct, clear, consis- 
tent, and directed in the interest of freedom 
and humanity. 

It is with no small effort that the veteran 
settles himself right a his legs, or rather 
upon his legs and staff together ; for it is by 
means of the two combined that he is able to 
keep -himself up. When fairly steadied he 
makes an impressive pause, whilst almost 
every eye strains intensely at him with an ex- 
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pression of wonder, admiration, and “4 
thy. It is but a moment’s pause. The 
fountain is unsealed ; the stream gushes up 
pure, crystalline, and continuous, as it was 
wont to do, and rolls on and on, at least as 
— thought and expression, with all that 
calm majesty which was ever the character 
of his eloquence. At first, indeed, his voice 
is low and weak, and the speaking seems to 
cost him an effort ; and the feebleness of his 
body imposes some restraint upon his move- 
ments, which used to be so harmonious and 
graceful. You almost tremble as you look 
at the tottering frame and the somewhat 
anxious and fevered expression which at first 
he cannot altogether conceal. ‘Old age 
spares not the mightiest. Lapse of time 
dries up the oak and crumbles down the ada- 
mant. May not his memory fail under the 
burden ? May not some link in the chain of 
his argument snap? May not the power of 
expression desert him, suddenly obscured by 
some cloud drifting over an old man’s mind?” 
Groundless fears! With the tact of the long- 
racticed orator he gives himself time and 
omer ; he husbands his strength and ac- 
quires fresh spirit and energy at every step 
of his progress. It is only in physical power 
that he suffers any lack ; the mind is entire, 
complete, and in full working order. There 
is still the lucid and comprehensivestatement, 
more convincing, as was said of Lord Mans 
field, than the set arguments of other men, 
There is the vast a diversified knowledge - 
of political affairs, and the critical acumen 
and subtle logic by which evidence is sifted, 
selected, and arranged with masterly skill. 
There is now also at times a high péssion, 
and at times a stern bitter pathos, which is 
almost a new feature even in the varied elo- 
quence of Lyndhurst —a feature mainly pro- 
duced by the purity, the loftiness, and the 
sorrowfulness of the themes to which his 
great, experienced, and comprehensive mind 
has soared up from the dust and rubbish of 
mere party contention. And there is still, 
as remarkably as ever, that constant magical 
aptitude of expression so beautifully cloth- 
ing his thoughts — clear, transparent, digni- 
fied, concise. As his ideas flow, as his mind 
expands, as his interest rises, something of 
that Jovelike grandeur of manner returns 
which marked him out among his contem- 
poraries. The hand is raised emphatically, 
the finger points and quivers with indignant 
scorn, and the voice deepens into that diapa- 
son of grave, sweet melody which lingers in 
the ears of those who knew John Singleton 
Copley inhisprime. * * * 





